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unity is the absorption by Prussia of the other German go-| Leonhardt, an able jurist of no stron litical colour, who | of its population is Catholic, and the Ultramontanes will not 
Vernments ; for their subjects, and for the popular will in oe has very on disnjppointed the ho : Fyhich were at first }hear of union with Prussia. Hesse-Darmstadt has even 
Fal, he stil) br hearty acontempt as when hesat with | entertained of him by the Liberals. There remains only the | stronger reasons for wishing to join the North; for half of her 
the Junkers in the “ United Diet” in 1847. He resists any | Minister of Finance, Herr yon der Heydt, a clever financier, | territory already forms part of the Bund, and the material inter. 
modification of the North German constitution in « liberal di- but a time-serving politician, very useful as an instrument, | ests of the country suffer from the present anomalous state of 
rection on the ground that it would “ make a bad impression | but shallow, vacillating, and untrustworthy asa leader. It is|things. But the Grand Duke, true to the Russian influences 
on the governments of the South :” he sneeringly suggests | evident that none of the Ministers above described could take | which have always swayed his dynasty, and which are now 
that the best way of promoting German unity in @ popular | up the unfinished task of Count Bismarck. Doubtless there | especially strong since his daughter has become the wife of 
sense would be te make “a few reactionary concessions,” be-| are many men out of the cabinet far more able than those in | the Czar, cares little for the welfare of his people 80 long as 
cause in the South “ the reactionists form the majority.” He]it; but there is not one to whose appointment as Premier | he is able to satisfy his childish —_ for ening the dignity 
accuses the Liberals, who so stoutly defended the constitu-| there would not be serious objections. Of the Generals, Man- | of an independent sovereign. He and his Minister, Baron 
tional rights of the country in 1864 and 1865, of having deter- | teuffel has obtained a certain reputation as a diplomatist, and | Dalwigk, are consequently in constant conflict with the Darm- 
—s to “refuse to give the government a farthing, even if| his late re-entrance into official life as commandant of the|stadt Chamter, woose Unionist tendencies are not as in 
é enemy were at the gates ;” and the great principle of free- | Konigaberg district, in succeasion to the gallant old soldier | Badea, counteracted by the Catholics, the latter being in 
jom of debate he describes as “the endowment of a certain | Vogel von Falkenstein, seems to show that he is again in fa-| Hesse as much in a minority as they are in a majority in the 
number of citizens with the right of offending the other citi-| your at court. But he is a violent reactionist, an old friend of|former country. The hopes of the Darmstadters are now 
wens of the country with impunity.” All this he said only | Austria and Russia,and a knowo opponent of the recent poli-| concentrated in Prince Louis, the husband of our Princess 
last spring; and we doubt it anything more outrageously in- | cy of Count Bismarck; obstinately refusing to recognise new | Alice,and nephew of the reigning Grand Duke, who has al- 
sulting to the national feeling is to be found in any of his| facts or ideas, he clings to the shreds of worn-out political | ready on several occasions made a firm and successful stand 
as my before the war. dogmas which are totally inapplicable to the circumstances of | against the reactionary policy of the Government. But it is 
on Wwe turn from his words to his acts, we shall find that he | the time; and, as Premier, he could not constitutionally hold | neither in Baden nor in Darmstadt that the real battle of unity 
not made a single concession to public opinion on any of| office for a week. Perhaps the most eligible man for the | will have to be fought, so much as in Wurtemberg and, above 
the questions in which he had formerly acted in direct oppo-| place would be General Moltke. He is popular, in great fa-|all, in Bavaria. Wurtemberg, though the majority of its peo- 
sition to the will of the country. It is true that life is rather | your with the king, and has a reputation for great political | ple are Protestant and thoroughly German in feeling, has ag 
more tolerable for a Liberal politician in Prussia now than it| ability ; but he has had no training in politics, and the expe-| yet been very backward in its support to the national move. 
we before the war. But most of the grounds of quarrel have | rience of history is not favourable to placing the direction of | ment; a strong opposition, however, 18 now being organised 
cisappeared: the foreign policy of the government is also that | the affairs of a country in the hands of a soldier. As for the| against the anti-Prussian ministers, Varnbubler and Mit. 
of the Liberals, who are now as lavish of men and money as | German Parliaments, they are not wanting in able politicians, | nacht, and the powerful reactionary influences at Court, where 
they grudged them three years ago ; and a nation will pardon | none of whom, however, are conservative enough to be wil-jthe most prominent personage is the clever and intriguing 
much in @ man who has raised her to so glorious,a position, | lingly selected by the king, or popular enough to be called for Queen Olga, daughter of the Emperor of Russia. In Bavaria, 
and has made himself almost indispensable to her. Nota by the general voice of the nation. on the other hand, there is a strong “ National-Liberal,” or 
step, however, has been taken to enlarge the very scanty| A Casarism in Prussia, would of course, be quite out of the | Prussian party, struggling hard against the adverse influence 
measure of liberty possessed by the Prussian people. An at-| question so long as the present sovereign remains on the |of an indolent dilettante king, a Catholic majority, and a new 
— the government by newspaper is punished as se-|throne. King William, hale and active as he is, in spite of |anti-Prussian Radical faction—Volkspartei—aiming at a 
verely a8 ever; and when an official abuse happens to be the | his seventy-one years, is certainly not the man to steer his | united German Republic, whose headquarters are at Stuttgart, 
subject of the day, blank paragraphs still show where objec-|country alone through the difficulties which surround it.| Prince Hohenlohe, the able and enlightened head of the Ba. 
jectionable articles have been removed by the police. Count} With many amiable private qualities, he is narrow-minded as | varian Ministry, whozsucceeded the reactionist Freiherr von 
Min has promised “to use his influence with the other | only sovereigns who reign by “ divine right” can be, and, as | der Pfordten in December, 1866, and has since made Bavaria 
laters to rocure aa official recognition of the principle of | often happens, this narrow-mindedness grows more obstinate | the freest country in Germany, 18 also to @ certain extent a 
treedom of debaie; notwithstanding which it is only thejand impenetrable with age. His notion of the virtues of the |“ National-Liberal,” desiring a constitutional union of the 
other day that Herr von T westen, one of the ablest and most ceremony of royal anointment would be childish if it were not whole of Germany under Prussian leadership, but only on the 
me Opponents of the Ministry, was forced to resign |so earnest and deep-rooted. He accepts, in its literal senge, | condition that each State shall retain its separate government 
his official situation, after four years’ persecution by the au-| the principle that the king can do no wrong, being convinced | and local institutions. 6: 
thorities, on account of a speech he had delivered in the Ber- | that let a sovereign once be anointed, he becomes endowed by| The debates of the Customs Parliament last spring clearly 
lin Chamber. As tor that system of bureaucratic centralisa-| Providence with the wisdom which is denied to ordinary | showed how strong is the progress of Unionist feeling, not- 
tion which is so fatal to individual initiative and free political | mortals ; and this conviction is so strong in him, that through- | withstanding the difficulties with which it still has to contend. 
life, it still flourishes in Prussia with all its former vigour ; | out the conflict with the Prussian Parliament on the military | One of the most significant features of the session was the 
and Dr. Lette, an experienced and moderate Liberal member, question, he firmly believed that he was acting in strict ac-| effect produced upon the speeches, and even the votes, of the 
declares, in a recent pamphlet, that any reform in this matter | cordance with constitutional principles, and those who op-| members by a few days’ debates. Men who had come to the 
must be hopeless so long as the present Ministry remains in| posed his views were little less than criminals. There is no| Parliament as violent Separatists soon became moderate and 
office. obstinacy so invincible as that of ignorance: the king will | conciliatory, and in some cases were almost converted to the 
It is impossible that a statesman who thus disregards the | never knowingly sanction a liberal policy, because his mind | views of the “ National-Liberal” party. The very fact of 
most elementary principles of popular governmen: can identi- | is inaccessible to liberal ideas. But this ignorance has also its | representatives from all parts of Germany meeting to delibe- 
fy himeelf with 20 essentially popular an.idea as that of Ger- | useful side, for it in a measure compels him to submit to the | rate on the common affairs of the nation, in a manner forced 
man unity. His object is still, as it has been throughout, the | direction of those who see things more clearly than himself.) upon even the most reluctant the idea of uniting politically 
streng of Prussia—by which he means, not the Prus-| Bismarck thus contrived to persuade him that to dethrone the | countries already so united in race, in language, and in inter- 
sian people, but the Prussian crown. He is ready enough to | sovereigns of Hanover and Nassau was not incompatible with | ests. Of the eighty members sent by South Germany to the 
take advantage of popular tendencies, as his policy during the | his favourite doctrine of divine right, and a clever Liberal | Parliament, nearly sixty were declared Separatists; when the 
Danish war sufficiently showed ; but he will never allow him- | Minister might, by similarly humouring the two or three ideas | session was over their number had diminished to thirty-one, 
self to be swayed by them. He may unite with the Conserva-| which hold undivided sway over the king’s mind, obtain his | ll men of small political significance. Most of these Separa- 
tives or the Liberals, as it suits his purpose, but such alliances | consent to many liberal reforms from which he would turn | tists were representatives of Wurtemberg, which is now, sia- 
will never be either permanent or sincere. Too enlightened | away with horror if he saw their true significance. Not that | gularly enough, the head-quarters both of the reaction and the 
to be a Conservative, and too autocratic to be a Liberal, it is} he has any strong objection to Liberals as such; he has had a| radicalism of South Germany ; yet in the elections which took 
not in his nature to belong to any party in the State: he must | Liberal Ministry once, and may have one again. But who-|place this autumn for the Wurtemberg Parliament, no less 
be Prime Minister or nothing. If German unity is to be ac-| ever may be his Minister, he will have, really or ostensibly, | than eighty “ National-Liberals” were placed at the head of 
complished under his direction, it must be in his own way. | to bow to his will; for if the king has few opinions, he holds | the poll, and even the Government candidates, in deference 
Supposing it possible to unite Germany to-morrow by extend-| firmly to one unshaken conviction—that whatever he does| to the popular feeling, declared themselves in favour of unit- 
ing the powers of the Prussian Chamber, he would not yield | must be right. It is said of him that after a long discussion | ing the South more closely with the North. Ifsuch have been 
aninch. On the other hand, that most powerful instrument | with the Crown Prince one day, in which the latter had by far | the results of one parliamentary session, what may not be ex- 
of German unification, the Customs Parliament, is his own | the best of the argument, the king ended the conversation by | pected after three or four more? And yet, with these facts 
work; and he would not have the slightest objection, if it} gtuvely observing that although there might be a good deal | before their eyes, there are politicians at Stuttgart, at Munich, 
could be done without too great a sacrifice, to uniting the | of force in what his son said, he must, after all, acknowledge | and especially at Vienna, who still look forward to Austria 
Southern States with the Northern Bund, as the first step to-| himself wrong, as an anointed sovereign could not possibly | resuming her sway in Germany. Such strange hallucinations 
wards their complete amalgamation with Prussia. But, if he | be mistaken. The Crown Prince may smile at such a doctrine | can only be compared to those of the Legitimists who are ever 
lives long enough to do this, he will take care that the union | now, but it would be rash to predict what may be his opinions | dreaming of the restoration of the Bourbons in France and 
is only effected on such conditions as will leave to the Prus-| when he, too, passes through the ordeal of anointment. At/ Italy, or of the Ultramontanes whose diseased imaginations 
sian crown its present power. If the new Prussia is then | present he is decidedly popular, owing to his winning manners | are fed with the vision of a new Papal supremacy in Europe 
called Germany, it will in spirit be the old Prussia still.|and a reputation for liberalism which time alone can show | like that of the Middle Ages. 
Those who delude themselves with the belief that a united | whether he deserves. In Germany it is believed that, though} Count Bismarck, with the immense prestige he has gained 
many formed under the auspices of Count Bismarck can | by no means a man of abilities, he would make a good|in Germany by his successful policy, with clear practical 
be an else, rate him much too high. He is acute and | constitutional king; and this opinion is strengthened by the | views and firm will, is perhaps the only man who could keep 
clear-headed, bold, determined, persevering, a master in the| very general impression that the Crown Princess, who is/ within orderly limits the ne passions evoked by these 
smaller arts of Splemeny, and, for a man of his aristocratic | highly esteemed by the Germans for her intelligence and tact, | endless conflicts between ational-Liberals, Separatists, Feu- 
sympathies, singularly iarge-minded ; but he is incapable of | and for her efforts to spread English notions of popular go- | dalists, Ultramontanes, Federals, Radicals, and reactionary 
appreciating or carrying out a great political idea. As aj Vernment at the Berlin court, has great influence over him. | Sovereigns and Ministers. Butif he is invaluable to Germany 
statesman he barely rises to the third rank; inferior in diplo-| Whatever may be the case years hence, when Prussia has/in this respect, his adventurous and autocratic spirit may 
matic subtlety to a Talleyrand or a Metternich, utterly deficient | @ new sovereign, the annexed provinces are contented, and | make him a dangerous adviser in questions of foreign policy. 
in the and comprehensive genius of a Richelieu, a Stein, | France is pacified, the loss of Count Bismarck would at pre-| We are too apt in this country to dismiss the alarm expressed 
or a Cavour. sent certainly be a misfortune, not only for Prussia, but for | by Frenchmen at the aggrandisement of Prussia with the ae 
The prolonged illness of Count Bismarck, and his late dan-| the cause of German unity. With all his contempt for what | sumption that Germany must necessarily be a pacific Power. 
gerous accident, have given rise to some speculation as to | he calls “that empty word, Liberalism,” and for the plans of Possibly, when Germany is independent ; but it must be re- 
what would happen if he ceased to be Minister, That, under | the Unionists, Germany still needs his undaunted courage and | collected that at present, for all military purposes, Germany 
present circumstances, such an event would cause serious | energetic will to give practical effect to her national aspira-|is Prussia; and Count Bismarck would hesitate as little to 
difficulties is pretty certain. Germany is passing through ajtions. His path, it is is not that of the German people, | attack France if it suited him, as he did to attack Austria. 
crisis; her internal organisation is still in course of develop- | but both must eventually lead to the same goal, and his course | That he does not want to fight now is clear: there is no rea- 
ment, and her relations with France are such that the slight- | is much clearer and more decisive than theirs. He will rule |son why he should. But supposing that the Eastern question 
est rashness or blundering on the part of the Berlin govern- | in Prussia as despotically as he can, and so far retard union | produced a war between France and Russia, and Italy took 
ment might plunge her into a disastrous war. She can, there- | with the South by the deterrent effect of an anti-popular po- | the opportunity of striking another blow for Rome,—are we 





















re, ill spare Bismarck, especially as there is no one who|licy; but his ability and vigour will protect Germany against | so sure that Prussia would not assist an old ally 80 
could efficiently take his ‘place. The other Ministers are, with foslan attack and , Hmnte diso tion, which all is) formidable a rival? And if the Parliaments obj _— 
one or two exceptions, mere nonentities. General von Roon, little less than could at present safely done even by the/ not Bismarck reply, as he replied to Twesten in the 


the Minister for War, is a narrow, bigoted reactionist, whose | most zealous champion of the national idea. For the current | Chamber in 1863, that he would make war if ho thought pro- 
es, a8 offensive in tone as Bismarck’s, without any of | of public feeling, though on the whole it is running irresisti-| per, whether with their sanction or without it? Nor is it by 
hie wit or keen logic, have made him the most unpopular | bly towards union under Prussian leadership, is still disturbed | any means certain that even the united Germany of the fature 
man in the House. The departments of commerce, of Pm by many stagnant and opposing elements. In Prussia itself} will be so pacific as our newspapers suppose. The political 
tion, of agriculture, are directed by men who are fair admin- | the old Conservatives of the Blankenburg school, and the So-| doctrine of Young Germany,—carrying out the ides of 
istratora, but are politically quite insignificant; and one of| cialist followers of Lassalle, supported by Hauoverian Legiti- | Arndt’s famous song,—is, that the Fatherland ought to be 
them, Dr. von Muhler—the Minister of Education and Relig-| mists and discontented Frankfort tradesmen, do their utmost | made to extend to every country where the German language 
ion—has just raised a storm of discontent in the country by | to prevent any further development, in a national sense, of the | is spoken ; and their leaders already talk openly of recovering 
his bigoted interference with freedom of conscience in the| Northern Bund. a which after Prussia is the most im-| Alsace and Lorraine, and spreading German “ kultur” over 
schools, The Minister of the Interior, Count Eulenburg, is | portant member of this Bund, has accepted the new state of] Hungary and the other Danubian territories. Such dreams 
another relic of those feudal times when, as Bismarck pathe- | things as an unfortunate necessity, and there are few signs of| are not, of course, to be taken as an indication of German na- 
tically reminded his former friends last session, his cabinet , any change of opinion in this respect. The purely commer- | tional feeling, but they a | be made very dangerous an 
remained in office “for three long years with eleven Conser- | cial towns, such as Leipzig, certainly show a more friendly | unscrupulous Minister. ome years ago, it is said, ot 
vative supporters, hooted at, ostracised, and detested.” Less | disposition towards Prussia than Dresden ; but they would be | Bistnarck, while conversing with a Radical member of the 
or more earnest than his chief, Count Eulenb ob- | equally unwilling to sacrifice the small portion of independ-| Prussian Parliament, took a sprig of olive out of his — 
stinately adheres to the political creed in which he was born, ence that is still left to them. In the smaller North German | and observed that one day he might, perhaps, offer it to _ 
and itis only a few months since that his position in the| States, some of which are still ruled on feudal principles, the | democrats as a symbol of reconciliation. A coalition _ 
Ministry was seriously endangered by a dispute with Bis- Unionist foaling is stronger; but the anti-Prossian govern-|tween Count Bismarck and Herren Trabert and Frese for » 
marck On a question of administrative centralisation. He} ments—that Mecklenburg-Strelitz especially, which has| purpose of extending Germany, according to the on 
seems, however, to have gained his point, for all administra-| lately received a notable accession in the able and zealous — programme of the Volkspartei, from the Memel to 
tion in Prussia is still as much centralised in Berlin as ever,| Hanoverian Separatist, Freiherr von Hammers all | Voages, and from the Alps and Adriatic to the Belt, med 
and even the newly-annexed provinces are gradually being | they can ‘o suppress it. On the other side of the Main the | improbable it may seem now, is not absolutely to beexcl! 
drawn into the vortex of Prussian officialism. The only mem- | spirit of provincialism is naturally rendered more intense by | from the possibilities of the future. 
ber of the feudal Ministry of 1862 who is not still in office is | differences of character. Baden, ruled by the| The personal and dynastic causes which urge the bere 
Count zur Tag ary rabid declamations against freedom ee son-in-law and a Ministry and Parliament | Napoleon to make war on Prussia have already been 
of debate have too much even for the present con- | d iC sretes te Sorta, west Coutiene join ee are and exhaustively discussed in our press, ead upon tint Bat 
eiliatory snd caused bie withdrawal at the begin-| German und to-morrow if and France would let her; | of the subject little or nothing more needs to be foes not 
ing of last session, His successor as Minister of Justice is Dr, | but even in Baden there isa Separatist party, for ‘wo-thirds there is one strong motive for such a war which 
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seem hitherto to have received the attention it deserves: we 
mean the traditional aspiration of France for the Rhine fron- 
tier. The weakness of her military position on the north-east 
has long been a matter of serious consideration with her 
statesmen, and explains the persistence with which she has 


degree of enlightened legislation. The existence of usury 
laws indicates a great want of financial science on the part of 
our legislators, and in this progressive age they cannot much 
longer remain unrepealed. Practically they are already a 


dicted by law, but in that year, in through the influence of 
the Church, Christians were forbidden to take interest. This 
was in the re‘gn of Richard I. Of course, this threw the en- 
tire business into the hands of the Jews, and this monopol: 


dead letter to a great extent, yet they are a stumbling block 
to tree trade in money, and money, above all other things, 
should be untrammelled by legislation, and the rate of in- 
terest governed by supply and demand. No man can legally 
recover more than seven per cent. interest in this State, aod 
to charge a higher rate forfeits, as one of its penalties, the 
right to collect any; but when money is scarce in Wall-street 
loans are made at seven per cent. in currency, with a com- 
mission ranging from 1-32 to j per cent. added. When laws 
are so easily evaded, and especially when they are in direct 
antagonism to the material interests and spirit of the age, 
there is no longer any excuse for continuing them on the 
statute books. 

It is true that Adam Smith approved of such laws, and con- 
tended that only prodigals and spendthrifls could require to 
borrow money at more than the market rate of interest ; but 
Jeremy Bentham, in his letters on usury, entirely demolished 
his arguments, and all the modern political economists have 
opposed these restrictions upon the free use of capital. 

hese laws had their origin in a religious prejudice, and to 
this day the practice of receiving interest is prohibited in 
Mohammedan countries. In the middle ages the Catholic 


partly laid the foundation of that extraordinary wealth wh' 
these people subsequently possessed ; though often and dear 
were the penalties they were made to pay for the privileges 
thus conferred upon them unasked. 

Toe reluctance of the early Christians to take interes 
arising partly from ignorance of the true nature of capital, an 
partly trom canonical prohibitions, seems to have thrown the 
business of money lending into the hands of the Jews in other 
countries besides Kogland. ‘The Jews, says Mr. Hallam 
(‘ Middle Ages, ij. p. 400,) ‘ were noted for usury in France as 
early as the sixth century. For several subsequent ages they 
continued so to employ their capital, with little molestation 
from the clergy,’ and ‘often with some encouragement from 
princes.’ In the twelfth cenfury they possessed landed pro- 
perty in Languedoc, and were even appointed there, as well 
as in Spain, to important civil offices. ‘If an historian of 
Philip Augustus may be believed, they possessed (A.B. 1180) 
almost one-half of Paris.’ (‘Ibid. i. p. 157. 

The statute of a. p. 1197 (reign of Richard I.) is the earll- 
est enactment upon the subject mentioned in English history; 
though the labours of a learned association have given to the 
world some curious and precise information on the subject 


from the earliest times striven to extend her rule in that di- 
rection. It oy eae be said, indeed, that the desire of the 
French for the Rhine is as strong and of as long standing as 
that of the Germans for unity. Sully, Richelieu,and Mazarin 
strove hard to realise it; Louis XIV. owed most of his pop- 
ularity to having become its champion; Napoleon I. preferred 
to abdicate rather than renounce it; it was constantly kept 
in view by the Government of the Restoration, the July Mon- 
archy, the Republic, and finally the Empire. Surely there is 
something more here than that barbarous love of conquest 
and ambition to force the will of France upon Europe which 
one now hears so freely attributed to our neighbours. That 
the French are vain and apt to be dazzled with glory we all 
know ; but so ancient and well-defined a national idea is not 
to be explained away by mere lust for power. Other causes, 
euch a8 national jealousy, uncertainty as to the policy of the 
Emperor, internal discontent, and the sensational articles of 
unscrupulous journalists, have doubtless also been at work in 
bringing about the present warlike agitation, But what 
no | gives this agitation its chief importance is the desire for 
the Rhine, intensified as it now is by the growing impression 
that its fulfilment is essential to the security of France. That 


Church made a similar prohibition, and some prejudice still | which relates to a period of over twenty years earlier. his 
the Emperor Napoleon is under the dominion of this idea is| Survives in all Catholic countries against receiving interest. | i8 contained in the ‘ Chronicle of Joceline de Brakclond,’ men- 
evident from the whole course of his foreign policy since 1866. | John Stuart Mill, in referring to this subject, says that where 


tioned above, from which it appears that in 1173, William, the 
sacristan of the monastery of St. Edmundsbury, borrowed 
from Benedict, a Jew of Norwich, certain sums of money, for 
which he paid interest at rates varying from 16 to 19 per cent. 
per annum, giving Benedict his bond therefor, sealed with 
the convent seal. Subsequently, Benedict had to go to law 
for the recovery of his loan, and it seems he won the 
case. After the legal prohibition to Christians in 1197, agains 
— interest, history is silent on the subject for over half a 
century. 

In ‘Magna Charta, granted 15th June, 1215, the clause 
relating to interest, as interpreted by Blackstone, Haliam,and 
Hume, clearly recognizes the law as enacted in 1197. After 
the death of Henry II. the Jews fell into disfavou 


Anxious above all to consolidate his dynasty by satisfying 
the national aspirations of his people, he connived at the de- 
sigas of Count Bismarck in the expectation of obtaining some 
districts on the Rhine as a set-off against the increased power 
of Prussia. Failing in this, and not being prepared for a war, 
he strove in every direction to attain the same object by other 
means. He attempted to buy Luxemburg; he planned a 
commercial and military union with Belgium and Holland; 
and all the time he was raising the military force of France 
to its highest pitch. Even if the present danger of war is 
averted, the question of the Rhine frontier will remain, and 
the Emperor will assuredly bring it up egain at the first op- 
aay Unfortunately, there is only too much reason to 
that no ruler of France would, under present circumstan- 

ces, be able to do otherwise. 
Probably the only reason why France does not now go to 
war is, that she wants allies. e have no great faith in the 
alleged desire of the French people for peace. A nation 


law or conscientious scruples prevent lending at interest, the 
capital which belongs to persons not in business is lost to pro- 
ductive purposes, and industry is thus limited to the capital of 
the undertakers and to what they can borrow from persons 
not bound by the same law or religion as themselves, which 
accounts for the fact that in Mussulman countries the bankers 
and money dealers are either Hindoos, Armenians or Jews. 
In other countries legislation, although no longer prohibiting 
the receipt of an equivalent for money lent, has everywhere 
interfered with the free agency of the lender and borrower 
by fixing a legal limit to the rate of interest and making the 
receipt of mo.e than the appointed maximum a penal offence. 
In framing these laws ideas of public policy or concern for r, and 
the interest of the borrower may have influenced legislators, | Were made the subject of frequent persecutions under King 
and as a matter of policy the idea is that it is forthe public}John. In the succeeding reign of Henry III. open war was 
good that rates of interest should be low. The mistake is,| declared against them, and in a. D. 1253 seven hundred of 
however, in supposing that the rate of interest is really made | '!hem were slain in London. (‘ Stow’s Survey of London,’ p, 
lower by Jaw than it would be by the operation of the natural|106.) An immediate rise in the rate of interest occurred. 
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whose prcsperity depends to aay considerable extent on 
trade, is always opposed to war as such; but, according to 
unprejudiced accounts, the feeling in France is now so strong 
and universal against Prussia, that a war for the Rhine would 
be popular even with the commercial classes. In size an‘ 
oc France is doubtless quite as strong as her rival. 
t, when goverments think of fighting, they do not estimate 
their relative forces by the number of equare feet in their res- 
pective territories, or of millions of their inhabitants; what 
they especially have to consider is, on which side ar- the 
trategical advan and how far they would be 
- ame by allies. On both of these points Prussia has 
adecided superiority over France. She would be attacked 
on her own ground, and in the midst of a chain of fortresses 
which have few equals for strength in Europe. She is quite 
sure of the alliance of two at least of the South German States, 
—Bavaria and Baden,—and it is hard to see how Wurtem- 
berg and Hesse could refuse to discharge their treaty obliga- 
tions in a war for the defence of Germany. Nor can we 
doubt, with M. Guizot, that Italy would, in such a case, fight 
by the side of her former ally. A war with France for Rome 
would certainly be a far more serious undertaking than a war 
with Austria fur Venetia; but the Italians are now 80 situ- 
ated, that even the bloodshed and heavy expenditure which 
aFrench war would entail would be amply repaid by the 
completion of their unity. Their national wants are, indeed, 
0 pressing that they would not hesitate even to side with 
France, much as they detest her, if she would give them 
Rome as the price of their alliance; and the recent applica- 
tion made by the Italian government for a withdrawal of the 
French troops from the Papal territories, which so greatly as- 
tonished certain naifs politicians in this country, was very 
likely made with some such object. It seems, however, tha' 
the strong ultramontane feeling which still prevails in high 
quarters at the Tuileries must prove fatal to all such combin- 
ations, If we now look for the allies of France, all is uncer- 
tainty. Theonly available powers whose alliance would be 
worth having are Austria and Russia. Austria, battling la- 
ly with internal difficulties, and, though excluded by 

treaty from Germany, still bidding against Prussia for the 
favour of the German nation, could neither side with Prussia, 
her rival, nor with France, the invader of Germany; her in- 
lerests in the East, moreover, would not permit her to enter 
into a joint alliance with Russia. As for the project, started 
_— Viennese journalists, of a French intervention with 
philanthropic object of freeing Germany from the oppres- 
tive domination of Prussia, it is the idlest of dreame. Napol- 
on ig too clear-sighted an observer of the political tendencies 
ofthe time to attempt to interfere with the strong attractive 
force which is gradually, and, in spite of all obstacles, irre- 
tistibly gatherivg the Germans round Prussia as the necleus 
oftheir national power; besides which, the acquisition of 
territory is the only object which would reconcile his 

people to a war, and no German would believe that he had 
tay other. There remains only Russia, which might, perbaps, 
be in view of the impending complications in Tur- 
key, to accept a French alliance ; and though such a coalition 
Would be unpleasant to the French people, this and many 
other political backslidings would be more than atoned for by 
* French victory over the Prussians. But Russia, though 
ible by an invader, is not very formidable in attack. 

She would probably do little more harm to Prussia than to 
Tayage the extensive plains on her open Polish frontier, and 
dtlach a part of her army from the campaign on the Rhine; 
tad if the worst came to the worst, Count Bismarck would be 
Wteady to seek the aid of Miecroslowski and Langiewicz as 
te was in 1866 to employ Klapka and Garibaldi. In any case, 
the alliance of two powers whose interests and sympathies 
680 opposed can neither be permanent nor sincere. As 
wainst Prussia, France is practically isolated in Europe; and 
a lies the best,—we fear almost the only,—guarantee for 


laws of supply and demand. If the competition of borrowers, 


in @ condition to employ their capi 


by other means than the law 


price, and lenders can be found who will take advantage o 


terdict.”’ 
times, we quote the following historical sketch :— 


The earliest account which we possess of the rate of in 
terest in England is from the ‘Chronicle of Joceline de Brak 


mortgaged. 


lett unrestrained, would raise the rate of interest to seven per 
cent., it follows that at six there would be a greater demand 
for loans than there would be capital to supply it. If the law 
permits po interest beyond seven per cent. there will be some 
lenders who, not choosing to disobey the law and not being 

l otherwise, will content 
themselves with the legal rate; but others, finding that in a 
season of pressing demand more may be made of their capital 
by other permits them to make by lend- 
ing it, will not lend it at all, and the loanable capital, already 
too small for the demand, will be still further diminished. 
Many at such times must have their necessities supplied at any 


the circumstance and charge all the more because of the pe- 
nulties for charging more than the legal rate. Hence the laws 
designed to lower the rate tend, in fact, to advance it. 
“ What,” asks Mr. Mill, “can be more unjust than that a per- 
son who cannot give perfectly good security should be pre- 
vented from borrowing of persons who are willing to lend 
money to him by their not being permitted to receive the 
rate of interest which would be a just equivalent for their 
risk? Through the mistaken kindness of the law he must 
either go without the money which is perhaps necessary to 
save him from much greater losses, or to be driven to expe- 
dients of a far more serious description which the law either 
has not found it possible or has not happened to in- 


Respecting the rate of interest in Europe from the earliest 


clond,’ and relates to about the year A.D. 1173. From that 
time torward we have here and there isvlated accounts of the 
prevailing rates of interest at various times; sometimes the 
legal rate, which, by the way, is no indication whatever of the 
market rate—sometimes the rate at which the State borrowed 
—sometimes that at which the sovereign borrowed, either on 
his own responsibility, or endorsed by the faith of a city, or 
the secarity of a pledge—sometimes the rate at which 
merchants borrowed—and sometimes that at which land was 


Hume says it was 50 per cent. (‘History of Eng’., chap. xii.,) 
and Matthew Paris asserts that at the same period the debtor 
paid 110 per cent. every two months, or about 70 per cent, per 
annum, 
In the year 1248 the rate of 43 1-8 per cent. was given for a 
loan of money, as is eyinced by a close-roll of that period. In 
the year 1272 a bond granted to Bonami, a Jew of York, by Sir 
Hugo de Nevill, a Lincolnshire knight, bore precisely the 
same rate of interest. As by ordering that all Jews who lent 
money On interest should first procure a royal license to do 80, 
anc from the evidence adduced by Mr. Bond (‘ Archmologia,’ 
xxvii. 225) and the author of ‘ Anglia Judaica’, there is reason 
to believe that the English monarchs participated in the gains 
f| derived by the Jews from this business—a portion, perhaps a 
large portion, of the 43 1-8 per cent. went to the crown, while 
another large portion served to cover the risk which at that 
time must have been enormous; so that it is impossible to as- 
certain what portion of it represented the actual value of 
loanable money including the ordinary risk. Taking the St. 
Edmundsbury transaction for a guide, it was probably not 
much over 15 per cent. All this time the rate of interest in the 
Republic of Venice was but 4 per cent., (‘Macpherson’s Hist, 
Com’, i. 341,) though in the instance given, the loan was a 
forced one, and was probably below the rate current on the 
Rialto. This wasin a.p.1171. In Flanders, a. p. 1901, it 
was from 20 to 80 per cent. (‘ Robertson’s View of State of 
Europe,’ note xxx.) In Verona, a. D. 1228, it was 12 1-2 per 
cent. (‘ Mid. Ages,’ ii. 400), though as this was the legal rate, 
it affords us no definite indication of the state of the mar- 
ket. In Aragon, A. D..1270, the — rate was 18 per cent. 
(‘ View of State, &c.,’ note xxx.) In Modena, a. D. 1270, the 
. | legal rate was 20 per cent. (‘ Mid. Ages,’ ii. 400. In France, 
about the year A. D. 1272, an edict of Philip Augustus, limited 
oe ews in France,to 48 per cent. (‘ Hume, Hist. Eng.,’ chap. 
xii. 
‘Taking a general view of the state of maritime Europe up 
to the persecution of the Jewish moncy lenders by Henry ILI. 
of England, A. D. 1272, it would seem that the rate of interest 
for mercantile transactions, varied from 4 to 8 per cent. in 
Venice, to about 15 per cent. in England, and probably not 
much over that in France. Aa to the interior of Europe we 
have no accounts. But this indicates that capital was much 


From the year a.D. 533, when the law of interest was re- 
gulated by the code of Justinian, to the ninth century, nothing 
occurs in hietory to indicate what was the rate of interest in 
any part of Europe. By that law persons of illustrious birth 
were cor fined to both borrowing and lending at the moderate 
rate of 4 per cent., while 6 was pronounced to be the ordinary 
legal standard. For the convenience of manufacturers and 
merchants, 8 per cent. was allotted; to loans on shipping 12 
per cent. was granted, but except in such “ perilous” business 
no higher rate than 8 per cent. was permitted (‘ Gibbon’s Hist. 
Dec. and Fall,’ chap. xliv.) These rates afford no indication 
of the true value of loans of money at that time, for they might 
have been enacted by the crafty and unscrupulous Justinian, 
in order that he might take advantage of them for his own 
benefit. Rome had long sinc? been reduced by repeated in- 
vasions from the North, and the insecurity of capital was so 
great that the true rates of interest were probably much 
higher; though it is difficult to determine the matter at this 
remote time. The great code of civil law ca!led the Pat- 
decte, framed by Tribonian and other lawyers, which now 
passes by the emperor’s name, and which contains the law of 
interest just quoted, had just been promulgated ; and domestic 
security must have been the result of its observance. 

Nevertheless, this law concerning the rate of interest, ap- 
pears to have remained unimpaired until the Christian Church 
began to assume temporal power. In ap. 800, during the 
reign of Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, the taking of in- 
terest was entirely forbidden by the cannon law. (‘ Macpher- 
son’s History of Commerce,’ i. 250.) The same influence 
next extending to the Eastern Empire, a similar prohibition 


more plentiful in Venice than elsewhere, and that her republi- 
can government in affording to the capitalist both security and 
freedom for his person and for the employment of his capital, 
was the cause of its flow/thitber from countries less fayourea 


From the pascage of the Statute of Jewry, A. D. 1290, to the 
end of the fourteenth century, we have been enablea to gather 
but two accounts of tbe rate of interest. In France, a. p. 1311, 
Pailip LV. fixed the interest that might be legally exactei in 
the fairs of Caampagne at 20 per cent (Robertson: ‘ View of 
the State of Europe,’ note xxx.) though the general market rate 
was probably nearer 50 per cent. 
lic) A. D. 1836, the State borrowed moncy of individuals upon 
an assigoment of the taxes, paying 15 per cent., but, as her 
neighbour, Tuscany, was agitated at the time by the civil 
wars between the Bianchi and the Neri, the common rate in 
Fiorence was, a8 Hallam remarks, (‘ Midd, Ages,’ ii. 400,) much 


lo Florence (then a Repub- 


During the fifteenth century we can find but little mention 
in history of the rate of interest which prevailed in England. 
In A. D. 1488, the third statute of Henry VIL 
tally prohibiting the taking of interest. The 
‘Au Act against Usurie and Unlawful Bargayncs;’ and recites 
that ‘ ymportable damages, losses, and empover yeshing of this 
realme, ys had by dampnable bargaynes, ground 
colorde by the name of new chevesaunce, &c. 
that all such contracts shall be void, and the seller, owner, 
bargainer, or promiser be liable to a penalty of £100 for every 


The framer of this Act after an attempt to define what 
constitutes usury—feeling apparently that he had not been 





was inserted in the Basilics, a partial and mutilated version 
of the Pandects, published by the Emperor Constantine Por- 


EigeevereectRaes 


BERE? 


THE USURY LAWS. 


Massachusetts set a good example to her sister States, 
When, about a year ago, she abolished all restrictions upon 
fee trade in money by repealing her usury law:, and that 
these still disgrace the statute books of other States, as well 
Wol other countries, is to be deplored as a sign that the ma- 


minster on the 8th or 9th September, 1126, for the purpose o 


terest and ‘base lucre’—usuram et turpe licrum 





trial — which has been made so rapidly of late years in 
¥€ world's history, has not been attended by a vorrespondiug 


phyrogenitus. This was about a.p. 950. (‘History Decline 
and Fall,’ chap. liv.) Next, at a great council held at West- 


regulating the discipline of the Church and the lives of the 
priesthood, all clergymen were ordered to CH — — 
* History o} 
Commerce, i. p. 818.) From this time to the )ear 1197 there 
is no reason to doubt that the taking of interest wae inter- 


very success{ul—bad recourse, by way of exemple; to. this ad- 
dition : ‘ that is to say, tor havyng one hundred pound (cy lijin 
money orin merchandise or other wisgand therefore to pay orto 
f | find suretie to pay six score peugde feixk li.) or more or less.” 
No time is mentioned; but taking the ordinary mode of mea- 
suring interest, by the year, this example would seem to point 
to 20 per cent, per annum as a common rate of the time, 


{Hodge on ‘Interest,’ chap. i) At Piacenza, , the 
rate of interest was a& bigh as 40 per cated TRobertson : 
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* View, etc.’ note xxx.) But this was after its republican 
form of government had been destroyed, and when it was 
convulsed by the bloody and despotic rule of the Sforzas. 

This brings us down to the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the discovery of America, A new era now 0 
in the history of the rate of interest in Europe. The Jews 
had been expelled from England a.p. 1290. From France 
they had been for the last time banished under Charles VI. 
AD, 1895. Spain drove them out aD. 1492. Sicily banished 
them A.D. 1493. Portugal followed a.p. 1495. Germany, 
Switzerland, and the rest of Italy had already banished them. 
The Republic of Poland was therefore their only refuge, 
and thither accordingly they flocked from all parts of Eu- 
rope. 

The opening of America was coon to have a powerful effect 
upon the supply of loanable money. Though after a while 
new accessions of money in a given quarter cease to have any 
influence upon the rate of interest, because they adjust them- 
selves to the quantity of exchanges to be made, and, if in ex- 
cess, simply raise the prices of commodities: yet there is a 
time when such accessions of money do have a marked effect 
upon interest, and that time occurs soon alter the increase of 
curreacy, aud before the increase of prices. During this in- 
terregoum, while prices are the same as before, there is a re- 
dundancy ef money in circulation, and it consequently eeeks 
employment at lower rates than usual. And if new eupplies 
of mouey are constantly added, the rate of interest, unless 
new employment is found for the money, such as the supply- 
ing of a government loan for instance, is constantly kept 
down ; for the redundancy of the circulating medium (noless 
when a state of war upsets the natural order of things by in- 
creasing the ordinary degree of risk) is always first perceived 
—— fall of the rate of interest before it is lost in the rise in 
prices. 

This is precisely what occurred after the discovery of Ame- 
rica ; new supplies of the precious metals, which were almost 
invariably coined and put into circulation, kept constantly 
coming trom the “ Indies,” and before this increase of the cir- 
culating medium produced any effect upon prices, loanable 
money became common and cheap. La Genoa, one of the 
earliest places to feel the effects of the new turn which com- 
mercial affairs had taven, the rate of interest a. D. 1545 was 10 
per cent., (‘Macpherson’s Hist. Com.’ ii., 103,) and this was 
precisely the rate adopted in the same year by law in Eng- 
Jand. The market rate in Eogland muit have beer higher, 
however, because Genoa was a republic, and a free port of 
entry, and possessed at that time the only bank of deposit that 
existed in Europe, but one. Besides this, there is reason to 
believe that the ten per cent. legal rate adopted in England, 
A D. 1545, wes eo adopted because that was the current mar- 
ket rate at the time in Genoa for mercantile credits, and Ge- 
noa, a8 Macpherson remarke, was then the chief seat of bank- 
ers and dealers in moncy, aod regulated, in a great measure 
the rate of interest throughout Europe. If this was the case, 
the probability is that in Genoa the rate was lower than else- 
where at tiie time, and, if that rate was 10 per cent.; in Eng- 
land it must have been higher. On the other side, we read 
that, in the 87th year of the reign of Henry VIII, land in 


England was only worth twenty years’ purchase! (‘ Hodge on | w 


Interest,’ chapter ii.) But this is evidently not all of the story. 
Some other consideration must have entered into the bargain 
besides the rent, and this is made more then likely when we 
learn tbat the seller of the land was the king himeelf. 

In A. D. 1545 the legal rate fixed by Charles V., in the 
Low Countries, was 12 per cent. (‘ Robertson,’ note xxx.) 
Lbs years later, Edward VI. ascended the throne of Eng- 
and. 
abroad to the extent of £132,372 103. at the rate of 14 per 
cent, interest per anvum, (‘ Sinclair, Hist. Public Revenue,’ i. 
339,) be totally forbade the taking of interest in Engiand, 
A. D, 1552. (‘Statutes of the Realm,’ iv. 155.) The ordinary 
rate of interest in England, alter the passage of this act, was 
14 per cent. (‘Hume Hist. Englavd,’ chap. xxxv.) Dr. Wil- 
son, whose book was published at the time, says it was 12 and 
14, aud sometimes even 20 and 30 per cent. (‘ Dr. Wilson’s 
Dialoguer,’ p. 78.) Queen Mary, who succeeded Edward in 
1558, continued the same prohibition, but borrowed money 
at 12 per cent. interest on bond and mortgage, the bond being 
her own, and the morigage her own private estate, while the 
lender was the City of London. (‘Sinclair,’ i. 342.) About 
A. D. 1560, the rate of interest charged by the merchauts of 
Antwerp in a loan to Queen Elizabeth, guaranteed by the 
City of London, though apy rate at all was forbidden by law, 
was 10to 12 per cent. (‘Stow’s Survey of London,’ i. 286; 
‘Hume, Appendix,’ No. 3; ‘Sinclair,’ i. 187.) At the same 
period, on the accession of Charles LX. of France, the rate of 
interest paid upon the public debt of that kingdom, amount- 
ing to 43,483,000 livres, was 12 per cent. (‘ Hist. of the Refor- 
mation.’ London: 1847; i. 222,)aud this was believed at the 
time to be lower than the current rate in England. (‘ Hodge 
on Interest, chap iii.) Sinclair, in another place (i. 175—note,) 
says that the current rate at the time in England was 14 per 
cent. on Btate security. It was under this reign, in A. D. 1571, 
that the probibitory law of Edward VI. was repealed, and 
one similar to that of 87h Henry VIII. enacted in its stead, 
limiting the rate of interest to 10 percent. Since that time 
the taking of interest has never been forbidden in Englaud, 
for, to the honour of Elizabeth, the statute just quoted, and 
which legalized the taking of interest, was made tual. 
(‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ iv. 917.) In Scotland, from 1586 to 
1633, the legal rate was also 10 per cent. (‘ Macpherson, Hist. 
of Commerce,’ ii. 223, 376, and 382.) 

We have hitherto omitted any mention of the effect which 
the discovery of America had upon the rate of interest in 
Spain, because the only authority we have been able to find 
on the subject is hardly entitled to credit. Montesquieu, in 
his ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ liv. xxii. chap. 6, quotes the ‘ Inca’ Gar- 
cillaseo de la Vega (‘ Commentaries,’ translated by Sir Paul 
Rycaut, Knight--London : 1688,) in support of the assertion 


that after the discovery of America, the rate of interest in| bac’ 


Spain fell from 10 per cent. to 5. This was scarcely probable 
with interest at 10 per cent. in Genoa, the Low Countries, and 
France, and England. Besides, the edict of Charles V. ap. 
1545, fixing the rate of interest in the Low Couatries at 12 per 
cent., extended likewise over the kingdom of Spain. This 
edict, which was re-affirmed in 1560, would have probably 
fixed the rate lower had the market rate allowed. his sort 
of evidence is not very conclusive, and were it not supported 
by the assertion of pherson—who says that the market 
rate in the Low Countries, a.p. 1566, was 12 per cent. (‘ Hist. 
Comm.’ ji. 463) ~~we should feel inclined to let it pass un- 
beeded. But this determines the truth of the matter. Finally, 
Sir Josish Child (‘Discourse Concerning Trade, &c., con- 
s dered,’ p. 6,) speaks of the rate of interest in Spain, from a 
half century toa century later, as being 10 or 12 per cent., ad- 
dng that ‘there, notwithstanding they have the only trade in 
the world for gold and silver, money is nowhere more scarce.’ 
Yet, after all, Montesquieu’s statement may be true as 


After getting in debt himself to banks and individuals, 


America, for Spain was at peace—was filled with foreigners, 
and it must bave taken some time after the Mexican and Pe- 
ruvian treasures were imported into the country, before they 
made their way into the commerce of the world. Meanwhile, 
a heaping up of money and a fall in the rate of interest would 
have occurred in Spanish trading towns, and have produced 
the phenomenon quoted from De la Vega. 

The rise in the rate of interest from 4 to 8 per cent. in the 
12th century to 15 at the close of the 16th (‘Colwell’s Ways 
and Means of Payment, p. 301, note 2) must have excited at- 
tention. The cause is the same whic, we have seep, influ- 
ences the rate of interest in all countries—peace and freedom ; 
or war and tyranny. Iu the 12th century Venice was a re- 
public, and at peace. Towards the close of the 16th, after a 
series of exhausting wars, she signed a peace at Noyon, which 
left her stript of her wealth and population and shorn of her 
power; while the terrible Council of Ten, which governed her 
domestic affairs, ruled so sternly and secretly, that for over 
half a century the only t which app d of its proceed- 
ings in the conspiracy of 1618 was to be found in Otway’s 
* Venice Preserved.’ 





—— 


A SHORT STORY. 


Once on a time there was a poor woman who lived in a 
tumble down hut far away in the wood. Little had she to 
eat and nothing at all to burn, and she sent a little boy she 
had out into the wood to gather fuel. He ran and jumped, 
and jumped and ran, to keep himself warm, for 't was a cold 
gray autumn day, and every time he found a bough or a root 
for his billet, he had to beat his arms across his breast, for his 
fists were as red as the cranberries over which he walked, for 
very cold. So when he had got his billet of wood and was off 
home, he came upon a clearing of stamps on the hillside, and 
there he saw a white crooked stone. 

“Ab! you poor old stone,” said the boy; “ how white and 
wan youare! I’jl be bound you are frozen to death ;” and 
with thas he took off his jacket, and laid it on the stone. So 
when he got home with his billet of wood his mother asked 
what it all meant that he walked about in wintry weather in 
his shirtsleeves. Then he told her how he had seen an old 
crooked stone which was all white and wan for frost, and how 
he had given it his jacket. ‘ 

“ What a fool you are!” said his mother; “ do you think a 
stone can freeze? But even if it froze till it shook aguin, 
know this—everyone is nearest to his own self. It costs quite 
enough to get clothes to your back, without your going and 
hanging them on stones in the clearings,” and as she said 
that, she hunted the boy out of the house to fetch his 

acket. 

, So when he came where the stone stood, lo! it had turned 
itself and Jifted iteel{ up on one side from the ground. “ Yes! 
yes! this is since you got the jacket, puor old thing,” said the 


boy. 

But, when he looked a little closer at the stone, he saw a 
money-box, full of bright silver, under it. 
“This is stolen money no doubt,” thought the boy; “no 
one puts money, come by honestly, under a stone away in the 


ood. 
So he took the money-box and bore it down to a tarn hard 
by and threw the whole hoard into the tarn ; but one silver 
pennypiece floated on the top of the water. 
“Ab! ah! that is honest,” said the lad; “ for what is hon- 
est never sinks.” 
So he took the silver penny and went home with it and his 
jacket. Then he told bis mother how it had all happened, 
Fhow the stone had turned itself,and bow he had founda 
money-box full of silver money, which he had thrown out in- 
to the tarn because it was stolen money, snd how one silver 
penny floated on the top. 
“That I took,” said the boy, “ because it was honest.” 
“ You are a born fool,” said his mother, for she was very 
angry; “were naught else honest than what floats on water, 
there wouldn’t be much honesty in the world. And even 
though the money were stolen ten times over, still you bad 
found it; and I tell you again what I told you before, every 
one is nearest to his own self. Had you only taken that money 
we might have lived well and happily all our days. Buta 
ne’er-do-weel thou art, and a ne’er-do-weel thou wilt be, and 
now I won’t drag on any longer toiling and moiling for 
—, Be off with thee into the world and carn thine own 
bread. 
So the lad had to go out into the wide world, aad he went 
both far and long seeking a place. But wherever he came, 
folk thought him too little and weak, and said they could put 
him to no use. At last he came to a merchant, and there he 
got leave to be in the kitchen and carry in wood and water 
for the cook. Well, after he had been there a long time, the 
merchant had to make a journey into foreign lands, and so 
he asked all his servants what he should buy and bring home 
for each of them. So, when all had said what they would 
have, the turn came to the scullion, too, who brought in wood 
and water for the cook. Then he held out his penny. 
“ Well, what shall I buy with this?” asked the merchant; 
“there won’t be much time lost over this bargain.” 
“Buy what Ican get for it. It is honest, that I know,” 
said the lad. 
That his master gave his word to do, and so he sailed 


away. 
t had unladed his ship and laded her 


2 





So when the 


head that the scullion had sent out a silver penny with him, 
that be might buy something for him. 

“ Must I go all the way back to the town for the sake of a sil- 
ver penny ? One would then have small gain in taking such a 
beggar into one’s house,” thought the merchant. 
Just then an old wife came walking by with a bag at her 


ik. 
hs What have you got in your bag, mother?” asked the mei- 
ant 
“ 
longer, so I thought I would throw it into the sea, and make 
away with it,” answered the woman. 
Then the merchant said to himself, “ Didn’t the lad say I 
was to buy what I could get for his penny?” So he asked the 
old wife if she would take four farthings for her cat. Yes! the 


soon struck. 


drive and drive till he did not know whither he was going. 
fore, and so up he went into the town. 


again in foreign lands, and brought what he had promised his 
servants to buy, he came down to his ship, and was just going 
to shove off from the wharf. Then all at once it came into bis 


Ob! nothing else than a cat. I can’t afford to feed it any 


goody was not slow to say “done,” and so the bargain was 


Now when the merchant had sailed a bit, fearful weather 
fell on him, and such a storm, there was nothing for it but to 


At last he came to a land on which he had never set foot be- 
At the house where he turned in the board was laid with a 


rod for each man who sat at it. The merchant thought it 
for he couldn’t at all make out what they were 


he would watch well what the others did, and do like them, 
Well! as soon as the meat was set on the board, he saw well 
enough what the rods meant; for out swarmed mice in thou. 
sands, and each one who sate at the board had to take to his 
rod and flog and flap about bim, and naught else could be 
heard than one cutof the rod barder than the oue which went 
before it. Sometimes they whipped one anotier in the face, 
-_ just gave themselves time to say, “ Beg pardon,” and then 
ati in. 

“Hard work to dine in this land !” said the merchant. “ But 


don’t folks keep cats here ?” 


“Cats!” they all asked, for they did not know what cats 
were. 
So the merchant sent and fetched the cat he had bought for 
the sculliop, and as soon as the cat got on the table, off ran 
the mice to their hules, and folks had never in the memory of 
man had such rest at their meat. 
They then begged and prayed the merchant to sell them 
the cat, and at last, after a long, long time, he promised to let 
them have it; but be would have a hundred dollars for it; 
and that sum they gave and thanks besides. 
So the merchant sailed off again; but he bad scarce got 
good sea-room before he saw the cat sitting up at the main- 
mast head, and all at once in came foul weather anda 
storm worse than the first, and he drove and drove till he got 
to a country where he bad never been before. The merchant 
went up to an inn, and here, too, the board was spread with 
rods; but they were much bigger and longer than the first, 
And, to tell the truth, they bad need to be; for here the mice 
were maby more, and every mouse was double as big as those 
he had before seen. 
So he sold the cat again, and this time he got two hundred 
dollars for it, and that without any haggling. 
So when he had sailed away from the land and got a bit 
out to sea, there sat Grimalkin again at the masthead; and 
the bad weather began at once again, and the end of it 
—_ he was again driven to a land where he had never been 
‘ore. 
He went ashore, up to the town, and turned into an inn, 
There, too, the board was laid with rods, but every rod was 
an ell and a half long, and as thick as a small broom ; and the 
folk said that to sit at meat was the bardest trial they had, for 
there were thousands of big ugly rats,so that it was ouly with 
some toil and trouble one could get a morsel! into one’s mouth, 
twas such hard work to keep off the rats. So the cat had to 
be fetched up from the ship once more, and then folks got 
their food in peace. Then they all begged and prayed the 
merchant, for heaven’s sake, to sell them his cat. Fora long 
time he said, “ No;” but, at last, he gave his word to take 
three hundred doilars for it. That sum they paid down at 
once, and thanked him and blessed him for it into the bar- 
gain. 
Now, when the merchant got out to sea, he fell a thinking 
how much the lad bad made out of the penny he had sent out 
with him, 
“ Yes, yes, some of the money he shall have,” said the mer- 
chant to himself; but not all. Meitis be bas to thank for 
= cat I bought ; and, besides, every man is nearest to his own 
self. 
But at soon as ever the merchant thought this, such a storm 
and gale arose that everyone thought the ship must founder, 
So the merchant saw there was no help for it, and he had to 
vow that the lad should have every penny ; and, no sooner 
had he vowed this vow, than the weather got good, and he 
got a snoring breeze fair for home. 
So, when he got to land, he gave the Jad the six hundred 
dollars, and bis daughter besides; for now the little scullion 
was just as‘rich’ as his masrer, the merchant, and even richer; 
and, after that, the lad lived all his days in mirth and jollity; 
and he sent for his mother and treated her as well or better 
than he treated himself; for, said the lad, “I don’t think that 
everyone is nearest to his own self.” 





THE PRAIRIES; AND PRAIRIE INDIANS, 


One of our old writers lays down the rule, that when you do 
not know the truth, you should always think the worst. We do 
not cail this rule a good one ; it is said to be safe; but we can 
all see for ourselves that it has been very much applied to geo. 
grapbical facts. When we do not know the truth about a coun- 
try, we think the worst. It is a habit of fear ; and with man the 
unknown is always a thing to be feared. A man likes to see 
where be stands, If you walk into a strange room, your first im- 
pulse is to open the window and look about you. What is unseen 
is frightful. When you come upon a new iclet in the big ocean, 
you first put it, so to speak, on its trial. You draw nigh to it 
with hushed breath ; as you would approach a lair of tigers, a 
nest of scorpions ; fearing a dragon in every cave, a panther in 
every brake. Even when you have sailed round the islet, crept 
into every bay, pushed up every creek, there is still an “ interior” 
to suspect and dread. An “interior” is a bugbear with a long 
lease of life ; so that when you have made a rough eketch of the 
shining sea-lines—showing, perhaps, a reef of coral, a clump of 
palms, @ beach of shells—you fill in the empty m‘ddle space as a 
howling wilderness, a desert of sand and stones—a place unfit for 
the dwelling of man. 

Thus it happens that in the early maps of every country you 
find a Great rt carefully laid down. You are only too fa- 
miliar, by report, with the Great Desert of Africa and the Great 
Desert of Australia. They are in all our books and maps. But 
we are now coming to see that these paper deserts are very con- 
siderable humbugs. Like the hobgoblin of childish fable, these 
hobgoblins of childieh science fly when you threaten them with 
a visit, and actually give. up the ghost when you maofully rap 
them down. 

A few years ago America was troubled with one of these pa 
per deserts ; a big, but a very shifty sort of imposture. While 
our first settlers were dallying with the vine laden shores of Vir- 
ginia, and planting their resolute feet around Piymouth Rock, 
the Great American Desert pretended to have a home just over 
the crests of the Alleghany Mountains. When our settlers, no- 
bly daring, croseed those heights, it retired from view ; falling 
back as the settlers advanced; first behind the Ohio river, next 
behind the Wabash, then bebind the Mississippi. There it made 
a stand ; defying alike the trapper and the grazier from the west- 
ern blaffs of the Big Drink. But when bold men crossed that 
river, it fell back once more, taking up a new line of defence on the 
Missouri ; beyond which wild and whirling siream some people 
still fancy that it has a veritable home. ; 

The Great Prairie is full of life; vegetable life, insect life, 
animal life; green with bunch grass, tawny with sun-flowers ; 
buzzing with mosquitoes, whirring with white birds; snarling 
with coyotes, humming with rattle-snakes, snorting with buffal- 
oes. Nature is never silent, either day or night. Prairie hens 
cluek in the wild sage ; wolves yelp in the ravines ; locusts clat- 
ter in the air; ravens screech and fight in the track. In the 
wilderness of Engedi, and in the desert of Sinai, you may ride for 








the first forty or fifty years which followed the discovery of 





to do with these rods ; but he sate him down, and 
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hours, and never catch the sight of a living thing. 
The Prairie is commonly painted as a flat country; but this 
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description is a great mistake. The Prairie landscape, from its 
vast extent, appears in many parts to be flat; yet, in truth, it is 
a vast upland ; rising, like the steppes in Russian Tartary, from 
the Missouri bluffs upwards to the passes of the Sierra Madre— 
the first range of that mighty chain of peaks which is popularly 
known as the Rocky Mountains. The ascent is four or five thou- 
sand feet. You may crossa hundred miles of country, east 
to west, which seem to the eye a flat plain, but water flows down 
it from west to east in regular lines; and every night fluds you 
on a higher level; sometimes marked by a difference of vegeta- 
tion, always by a difference in the air. Every day, as ‘you draw 
away from the Missouri bed, this air becomes dryer, keener, 
sweeter ; until in the upper regions of tbe Plains it is meat and 
drink, and serves you, not badly, for rest and sleep. Water is 
very scarce. Marsh and bogare unknown. ‘Timber is scant. 
Hence, no masses of poisonous vapour anywhere exist to taint the 
general air of these grassy plains, 

Nothing takes the pride of sight out of you more quickly than 
a prairie ride. The atmosphere is so fine that small things look 
large, and distant things near. Five miles in front you mietake 
a couple of ravens for two mounted Indians, the white skull of a 
buffalo fora Comanche tent. You see a curl of lilac smoke in 
the grass ; you know it rises from a Cheyenne fire ; you expect to 
catch the wild yep yep ; but your knowing teamster hushes your 
impatience,—* Guess that’s kinder twenty mile right away.” It 
is the same with sound. A rifle can be heard an incredible dis- 
tance, and the train-man’s cry is answered half-an hour before you 
come upon his ranch. 

Most fretting and most beautiful plague of all in this parched 
and burning region is the mirage. You roll in the fierce heat of 
noon through the hot sands and siones; your blood inflamed, 
your lips blistered, your tongue swollen, your skin prickly, your 
brain on fire; your cry is, “Oh tor one leaf of shade, one drop 
of water !” when, suddenly, in your front, a few minutes’ distance 
only, a lovely lake is at your feet—a lake with bays and armlets, 
islands and waterfalls, aud sbores clothed close to the water's 
edge with elm and maple. How your eyes open, how your heart 

ants, how your spirit springs forth to meet that cooling bliss! 

ou seem to be drawing nigh; a white sail is flitting over the 
Jake; autelopes are lapping on the bank ;—yes, there, under that 
clump of elms, you will make your bath and take your rest. But 
while you gaze on the liquid heaven it begins to change. The 
bay lines break, cliffs rise on the margin, the waters part, and 
let iu sky through the rents. Those shady clumps of trees vibrate 
aud melt, You feel it is ali a mockery of the sight; and in the 
exhaustion of nature tura to the red man’s solace under strain otf 
heat and toil and thiret—the Indian weed. Being a Paleface, you 
sbrug your shoulders and light a fresh cigar. 

Taking these Prairies in the mass, they are clear of wood. Of 
course, near the great river, in the rich alluvial soil, you find 
belts and clumps of trees —hickory, bass-wood, walnut, oak, cot- 
ton-wood, water-clm. Where the mould is damp, these growths 
appear. In fact, the Missouri banks are green with forest, not 
only on the eastern, but on the western bluffs,—forests in which 
you may often catch the smoke of a Pawnes lodge, the gicam of 
a Comanche tent. The same thing may be said, in a degree, of 
the Kansas and the Nebraska bluffs ; also of the Big Blue River, 
the Smoky Hill Fork, and other prairie streams of minor vote, 
But these belts and clumps of trees are few and far betweea: a 
hundred miles beyond the Missouri they disappear. Higher up 
the prairie slope, the sun-flower and the sumach are the biggest 
plants. Yet many signs apnounce that these mighty plains have 
once been covered with timber ; and it is probable that the origi- 
nal fores s have been swept away by fire. Fire is still the main 
agent of destruction. In the autumn months, when the herbage 
is parched and the ground is dry, a spark suffices to wrap a 
breadth of country, big as an English parish, in flames. Fanned 
by a gentle wind, the flames run forward in resistless lines, lap- 
ping out here and there to right and left, but mainly rolling and 
racing on like an Atlantic tide. Man may wrestle with the fire : 
Nature can do nothing but submit—wait for’the ravisher of her 
beauty, and perish miserably in his embrace. And man will not 
always help. The red men—most improvident of human beings 
—take no care of the forest growths ; indeed, they feel a savage 
joy, which boys and girls will understand, in a big fire. Like all 
savages, they give no thought to the morrow, and take no pains 
to preserve a thing simply because they have found it useful in 
their present need. Neither have they much sense of proportion. 
A Cheyenne would burn a forest to light his pipe, just as he would 
scalp a white man to get a brass button from his coat. He finds 
little use for wood, except to burn it, since he builds no shanty, 
planks no road, and bridges no creek. Four or five trees he 
turns to some poor account. He smokes the sumach, mixed with 
the red willow pee). He shapes the hickory stems into shafts and 
rods. He gathers and eats the oily seeds of the sun-flower, and 
in the winter months he feeds his horse on the cotton-wood bark. 
These are almost the only trees for which the red mer care, and 
they care for these things only in the passing hour. They will 
waste and burn them, just as carelessly as they kill the antelope 
and buffalo, their future food. 

_ Strange to say, the white man has caught this habit of destruc- 
tion from his red brother. The Yenghees, clever in all sorts of 
inventions, have been most of all clever in inventing choppers, 
In the eastern States, as far inland as the Wabasb, wood is the 
chief enemy of the settler. More than half the soil is still either 
virgin forest or impenetrable second-growth. The match and the 
axe are for ever at work, fighting a prolific nature for possession 
of the soil. The axe especially is at work; and the Yenghee axe 
is an instrument so deftly fashioned that its owner feels a posi- 
tive pleasure in felling trees with it. Yet nothing is more sure 
than that white civilization must begin by planting oak, hickory 
and walnut on the prairie lands. Without trees, you have no 
shade, and scarcely any moisture. A week under a prairie sun, 
with no more shadow on your path than may be flung from a bit 
of white cloud, gives you a very keen relish for the interlacing 
leaves of a forest glade. Timber, too, is essential in a Yenghee 
town, where the best houses are built of logs, the stables of 
plank, and the fences of slit rails, 
the Prairie have already begun to plant out timber on their al- 
lotments. They have a hard fight to maintain agains: locusts and 
drought. That terrible insect—the genuine western plague, from 
which neither cold nor elevation frees you—is commonly called a 
cricket. It is a huge and fierce grasshopper, very much like the 
locust met with in the Nile valley and on the Plain of Sharon. As 
in the East, so in the far West, this insect is the enemy of every 
gteen leaf and every young shoot. 

rass and flowers—mainly the bunch-grass and the sun-flower 

—these are the true cenizens of the prairie land. Of these there 
is a never-ending supply. But then, where the grass grows there 
is food for sheep and kine. And what a wealth of pasture land! 
We do not suppore that anybody will accuse us of tall talk when 
we say that the American prairie is the pasture Jand o! the world; 
the beef country, the mutton country, of the Anglo Saxon family, 
Once buffalo, we have heard, needs as much land to feed on as a 
hundred cows, One family of red men—say of ten braves and 
squaws—requires an estate as big as Norfolk. A hundred thou- 


. Sand men with the spade and plough can live on the territory 


hunted by @ single man with a bow and arrows, thousand 
artesian wells sunk in the Praitie would convert those magnifi- 










































































cent plains into a land of beef and butter, of hides and cheese, 
But, before the artesian well can be dug, the settler will bave to 
make terms with the rattlesnake, the wolf, the coyote, and the 
red man. Of these present occupiers of the soil, the red men are 
the most troublesome, for they are not only far more terrible in 
power tban rattlesnakes and coyotes, but they are guarded by a 
sentiment to which their neighbours of the bush and the ravine 
may not appeal. The red man is recognized by the public as a 
brother—a very picturesque and iuteresting brother—whom it is 
a duty of the Paleface to protect, even against the cousequences 
of his own weaknesses and crimes. 


men who are met io their war-paint on the Prairie. They are 
all red, as the men ia Europe are all white; but the interval 
which separates a Croat from an English gentleman is not wider 
than the interval which separates a Sioux and a Cheyenne from 
a Mobican and a Delaware. 
met on the Atlantic seaboard were of cuivalric, though savage, 
race ; who showed noble qualities; who were brave, hospitabie, 
magnanimous. ‘They kept their plighted faith. They respected 
the chastity of women. They bad made a great advance from 
the savage state, for they had ceased to live by the chace ouly; 
they had learnt come part of the herdsman’s duty and the bus- 
bandman’s craft. The title of ‘‘ noble savage” was very properly 
given to them; and it was not without a certain justice that our 
poets began to cite them in illustration of some of the simpler 
and manlier virtues. 
Delawares belonged to the same stock with the Sioux and the 
Cheyennes, ‘The Atlantic tribes were tall men, with fine heads 
and eagle nosee ; the prairie tribes are short and squat, with 
very small skulls, pug noses, and hang-dog looks. The Mohican 
was clean ia person, the Cheyence is inexpressibly filthy. A 
prairie Iudian never cuts bis hair; he lets it hang down his back 
in ropes avd coils, matted and greary, with a few twists and 
lumps of metul (silver by choice) tied up in it. 
man would not like to stand ia the same street with Red Cloud, 
the Cheyeune chief ; at least not until after he had been scraped 
and boiled. Red Cloud was a very fine gentleman in his way. 


cut down 4 tree, drawn a skin of water, planted a patch of 
ground, He would not curry his own horse, or even pitch his 
own tent. 
soil his haught 
washed either 

was a soak of rain or a souse in rome river, from both of which 
he would come shivering and cursing in bis quiet Indian way. 
A redskin’s toilet has no connexion with water in any shape. 
You come upon a lodge; a Comauche tent, made of skins, and 
rudely daubed with figures, the totems of the tribe; a huge fel 
low is lolling and smoking on the ground, while two or three 
squaws are puzzling about his head, acd combing through their 
fingers bis long and greasy locks 
come riding into a while village, say into Denver or Central 
City, with a trail of mares and colts bebind them, followed by 


















A few settlers on the edge of | shi 





The red men who are known to us in books are not the red 


The red men whom our fathers 


It is doubtful whether these Mohicans and 


A delicate wo- 


He had never done a stroke of work in his life. He had never 


He was a warrior and a gentleman, who could not 
hands with labour. Yet, the fellow never 
ands or face, The only cleansing be ever got 


— oe 


ata. These wretches, much broken in battle by the 
savage Decotas, are seldom found more than two hundred miles 
beyond the Missouri bluffs, 

The real Prairie Iudiavs are the Cheyennes, the Kiowas, the 
Arappahoes, the C hes and the Sioux. These are al! ge- 
nuine ravages, living solely by the chace, and called by the 
Sbhawnees and Delawares “the buffalo-eaters.” Of these tix 
tribes, the most notable are the Cheyenves, the Comanches and 
the Sioux, There powerful trites are friendly, often allied 
against other tribes, ond latterly agaivst the Palefaces. No 
one knows their number; we have heard Western trappers ray 
they are a couple of hundred thousard strong. The general 
opinion is, that they are rather increasing than diminishing in 
number; but the coming of two great lines of railway through 
their hucting-grounde—the Nebraska line and the Kansas line— 
will drive away elk, buffalo, and prairie fowl ; and when the sup- 
ply of wild game is thinned, the Sioux and the Cheyenne will not 
stay loog behind. A tender beart dces not dwell with pleesure 
on the thought of an original aud interesting branch of. the bu- 
man family suddenly dying off the planet; but if avy thought 
could reconcile us to the eXtinction in a few yeara of the Co- 
manche, the Sioux, and the Cheyenne, it would be that of ther 
low organization and debased habit of mind. They are all 
thieves, cut-throats, and polygamists. An old Comanche chief, 
called [sa-Keep, told General Marcy that be had four sons; that 
they were fine lads, and a great comfort to him in his old age— 
for they could steal more horses than any other young wea in 
his tribe. In French the name of the Sioux is Cut-tbroat; and 
the sacred sign of this tribe is the action of drawing a kuife from 
ear toear. Every Cheyenue lodge is fu)) of squaws: five or six 
to a single chief. As one philosopher ia black and yellow paint 
expressed it, “First thing man want on Prairie is plenty 
wife.” 

These tribes are all hunters, and the hunting etage is the 
lowest mora! condition in which men exist; yet low a8 may be 
the condition of the prairie tribes, ong would wieh it were pcs- 
sible to save them from destruction. We have seen the Mohi- 
can and the Cherokee fade in the white man’s presence, though 
the Mobican and the Cherokee, when our fathers found them on 
the Atlantic shores, were already dwellers in wigwams aud vil- 
lages, cowers of grain, hewers of wood, and trappers of wild 
beasts. Compared wilh a Sioux and Cheyenne they were almost 
civilized. Yet they are gone from their old homes; all but gone 
from the world, And the lower tribes of the West will go; in 
fact, if the strong white men of the West were not held in cl: ck 
by the New England philanthropists, they would be cut off from 
the land, root and branch—warrior, squaw, papcose—loug be- 
fore the buffalo aud elk, the wolf, the rattlesnake, and (he 
coyote. 

Boston insists, with noble zea), that the Indian races eball be 











You may see a band of Sioux 


bundles of squaws on foot, fainting under loads of skins and 
billets. The skins being sold to the white pedlars, the men slip 


from their horses, seize the coin, rush into the colour-shops (al- 
ways to be found in a prairie village, next door to the grog- 
shops), smear their faces once again with grease, and then patch 
on, in streaks and dabs, a mass of yellow-ochre and blood-red 
paint. 
band of these Cheyenne warriors in front of a looking glass. 


No funnier sight is now to be seen on this planet than a 


The squaws, we are sorry to sa , are not cleaner than the 


braves ; while they are certainly less picturesque and handsome, 
These equaws are not allowed to wear long locks—for flowing 
hair is a sign of nobleness; and a prairie woman is at best no 
more than a slave. 
for a flask of fire-water. 
to death, 


A mau buys her for a blanket, and sells her 
He can beat her; cast her off; put her 


The prairie women are not attractive. They are short in 


stature, with squat figures, crooked lege, and very big mouths. 
Like the men, they tattoo their breasts and faces; but they de 


light in the coarsest colours and the ugliest lines. A white man 


must have lived a long time on the Prairie before he cau think 
with any complacency of having to marry a Cheyenne wife. 


On the whole, the prairie tribes are probably a thousand years 


beyond those Atlantic Indians who have given so many heroes 
to our romance and song. 


g 
Some small remnants of the noble Eastern tribes—Sbhawnees 


and Delawares to wit—are still found on the Missouri bluffs: the 
first near Wyandotte, where the Kansas river flowsinto the prai- 
rie stream ; the second some four miles below Fort Leavenworth. 
These tribes are ame pure civilized. The Shawnees of Wy- 


andotte are very much mixed in blood : some all but white ;and 


the men not a on the soil, but keep shops and banks, 


lend money at sixty per cent. (on the sly), and practise the po- 


liter arts. Their chief, who has made money, and taken the 


name of Armstrong, might hold his own, in bargain and sale, 
against the smartest trader in New York. These Shawnees have 
made some progress. They have become nearly white. Arm- 
strong laughs with a knowing chuckle when you tell him the fa- 
mous story of his ancestor and Count Zi dorf. The f 

of the Moravian missions was one night resting in the Wyom- 
ing valley, among Shawnee lodges, on a visit to some of the Me- 





thodist preachers. For some cause the Iudians were annoyed; 


and in the dark midnight they crept to his lonely hut, meaning 
to scalp him. The braves stole softly to his canvas lodge, lifted 


a corner of the hanging, and saw the old man, seated before a 
fire, with a bible op his knee, anda huge rattle snake coiled 
across his feet. Indians believe that a man whom a rattlesnake 


will net harm is a Manito—a saint, a prophet, a child of God. 


The desire to kill the Count died down in their hearts, they 
crawled away, and told their wondering fellows of the sight 
which they had seen. No such charm would work on the modern 


Shawnees of Wyandotte ; but then, as we saw just now, they are 
almost white; and by a special Act of the Kansas Parliament 
they have been admitted to the full rights of American citizen- 


Ip. 

The Delawares are a purer race, and they have a certain 
amount of staying power; but they make bad settlers. These 
red men have been driven from the Suequehannab, where their 
noble ancestors made the treaty with William Penn. Solong as 
we have known the Delawares they have been a mild sort of sa- 
vages; the Five Nations styled them Squaws; but, thanks to 
their close connection with the Palefaces, they bave now become 
formidable to their wild brethren in the West. Not liking to 
settle down, they wander through the Praities, and pusb their 
way above the Rocky Mountains; not so much as hunters of 
buffalo, as in the guise of trappers, guides and dealers. Armed 
with good revolvers and sbarp bowie-Knives, they laugh at the 
tomahawk and tbe poisoned arrow ; and with the confidenc: felt 
by white men, they never hesitate to dash at any number of 
enemies, however great. We are sorry to say this interesting 
tribe is slowly but surely dying out. 

Among other tribes are the Pawnees, whom the French call 
Wolves; men far inferior in the scale to Shawnees and Dela- 
wares, They are true Western Indians; natives of the country 
now known as Nebraska. You cannot trust them for a moment, 
They will dishonour white women, and hack the head off a 


saved. How? Up to this time, every attempt to save them has 
failed. The red man will not work; he isa gentleman, ® War- 
rior, a couccillor, a hunter. Plant him on the goil, and he will 
run away. Build hima house, and he will pitch his tent in the 
parlour. Give him #m estate, aud he will cut down all the trees; 
Clothe him with coat and sbirt, and he will daub on the war- 
paint, Give bim a handful of dollars, and he will spend it in ove 
day on whisky and tobacco. The reason why all these well- 
meant efforts to save the red men from perishing fails seems to 
be, that we have tried to save them against the order and law of 
Nature. 

The life of man, so far as it comes under obrervation at all, 
divides itself into three grand stages. Man is first a hunter of 
wild game; next, he is a herder of goats and kine; afterwards, 
he becomes a grower of herbs and corn. A Prairie Indian in 
the first stage ; a Bedaween Arab in the second; a Norfolk far- 
mer in the third. A man cannot pass at will fiom the first stage 
into the second; still less can he pass from[the first stage into the 
third. If Rome was not built in a day, neither is man to be 
changed in a day—in a generation; hardly in a dozen gerera- 
tions, 

A hunter is a wild man. His food is wild game, He lives as 
the tiger lives; catching bis prey by his superior cunning, 
strength, and pluck. The flesh of that prey is his food, the ekin 
of that prey is his mantle. He is the companion of wild b: arts, 
and his only art is how to seize andkillthem. Ho may uot build 
a house; he may not till the ground; he may not tarry in one 
place : for the wild game which he pursues is always flying from 
his poisoned arrow and his plunging knife; and the law of his 
exisience chains him to the buffalo track. His hand is lifted 
against everything that lives. Such a man is tbe Cheyenne. A 
herdsman is a tame map. Lis food is milk and cheese, the flesh 
of goats and of calves. He has to provide for his wants by know- 
ledge, care and kindness, The cow yields him milk and the 
goat yields bim cloth; yet he wins these requisites from them, 
not by murderous cunning, but by tender love. He surrounds 
himself with a world of helpless creatures—goats and horses, 
sheep and cattle ; creatures for whom he has to think by night 
and watch by day. Where the hunter sharpens his blade, the 
herdsman has to sharpen his wits, if he would thrive in his art 
and increase his flocks. Such a man is the Bedaween Arab. A 
husbandman is a social man. His food is various and dainty—a 
mixture of wild game, of domestic animals, of fruit, grain and 
green stuffs. He is, in the highest sense, a student and econo- 
mist of nature ; a nursing father to every good and useful thing. 
Such a man is the Norfolk farmer.’ 

Js it not absurd to fancy that a Cheyenne can be changed in 
one day from a hunter into a husbandman? The Bedaween who 
is now a herdsman was once a buoter; and in future ages he may 
become a husbandman—but not in one day. ‘The Turks are try- 
ing to settle one of the Pastoral Desert tribes, the quick-witted 
and unwarlike Ferdoon branch; but the forcing system fails in 
Syria as it fails in America, The settlers run away ; and the 
only visible resalt of this waste of philanthropic power is that 
the tribe declines, A wise waitivg on Nature seems to be our 
only hope. 

A Prairie Indian must first become a herdsman ; after he has 
reached the Bedaween stage, he may advance siill further. It is 
a long course, but we cannot stray from what are seen to be the 
laws of growth. The first step has been taken in this progress 
in the introduction of the horse into America. It is through the 
horse that the Cheyenne’s intellectual and moral nature bas been 
reached. The horse has helped him to catch his prey, and the 
horse has therefore taught him to feel and think. He has come 
to care for one animal because it is useful to him, That idea 
may expand. Our duty, cleatly, is toe: courngei. Wheaa 
Prairie Indian steals a cow, he kiils aud eats il, us he would a 
buffalo. If we could persuade him to keep it for the srke of 
milk and chee-e, a large siep Would be gained. A cow would 
m>ke its owner gevtie, wuld be a drag on bis wi d moveme sts, 
aud would slowly rouse in his heart the d-sire tu po-sers flocks 
and herds. The grandsvn of such a mau might grow iuto au ia- 
ferior sort of Pastoral Arab; aud his desc: ud ns of t-n genura- 
tions might even espir2 te pass murter as a Norloik farmer. It 
is a slow procees; but growth is siow, and Nature wil + ot be huc 
ried in her work. 

The field is vast, and there is room$for all From th: Mis- 
souri bluffs to the Black Hills there is a country 1s ger than Jn- 





dia, which oan only be held as grazing land, Crossed Ly two 
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lines of railway, pierced by a thousand wells, it will afford room 
for many villages and towns ; but the people will be graziers, 
and the surface will be covered with flocks and her’s. In those 
eat pasture Jands some remnont of the red race may be saved, 
ving the life of herdsmen and shepherds; while their miserable 
brethren, kept by a mistaken charity in the Eastern cities, are 
dying, like dogs in the gutter, ut the grog-shop door. 


THB ALBION, 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, Editor and Proprietor. 
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European News. 

The last British Parliament held wv’! r the Reform Bill of 
1832, was dissolved on the 11th inst., .ui the writs for a new 
one were issued on the same night. The hubbub and excite- 
ment of the general election have now passed away, for the re- 
turns from nearly all the boroughs and counties in the Kingdom 
have been received, The Liberal majority in the New House 
of Commons is estimated at 119, being an excess above what 
was generaliy anticipated. Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone was 
defeated in South-West Lancashire, although he has been elected 
elsewhere. His defeat in his native county is attributed mainly 
to the local dislike of the Irish people in that vicinity, but we 
doubt whether this is the real cause. With respect to the new 
Cabinet nothing more is raid than that the Earl of Kimberly 
will be the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,. 

The Alabama claims question is in a fair way of settlement, 
and Lord Stanley has acceded to the modification of the terms 
which permits the Commission to sit in Washington. At the 
meeting of the Cabinet at Washington on Tuesday last, Secre- 
tary Seward presented dispatches received by mail from Mr. 
Reverdy Jobneon, Minister to England, and the details of the 
negotiations were included therein. These have not yet pub- 
licly transpired, but it is eaid that the results of the negotiations 
do not quite come up to the expectations of the Administration. 
We imagine, however, that only minor differences remain to be 
adjusted between the two governments, and that there is no 
ground for apprehension that the plan of settlement will be in- 
terrupted thereby. The temper of the British as well as of the 
American people, favours a speedy consymmation of the ob- 
ject in view, and this can easily be ‘accomplished in a manner 
satisfactory to both couatries. 

From the Continent of Europe the news is of little public dn- 
terest. Itis said that General Piim is negotiating with the 
Prince of the Asturias with the intention of making bim King of 
Spain and himself Regent ; but otherwise there is no new feature 
in Spanish political affairs. The election of delegates to the 
Constitutional Cortes will take place on the 15th of December, 
and the Cortes will meet on the 15th of January. The Provi- 
tional Government has promulgated a decree re-arranging the 
schedule of import duties, to take effect on the 1st of January. 


By this decree the payment of the semi-annual interest on the 
public debt is provided for, and_all vessels are permitted to enter 
Spanish ports on paying tonnage dues of from 50 to 130 reals 


per ton, while the reductions of the tariff which were made by 
the decree of October, are revoked. 





The Mismanagement of Railway and other Corporations, 
and the Remedy. 


The reckless manner in which the directors of railway and 


other companies have increased the capital stock of their res- 
pective corporations during the last few years, and more par- 
ticularly during the last eighteen months, for stock jobbing 


purposes, is a grave public evil which calls for legislative in- 


terference. As one of the most conspicuous instances in point, 
we may mention the Pacific Mail Company, which has 


increased its stock from four to twenty millions, the last stock 


dividend of fifty per cent. having been declared for the benefit 
of the “ Pacific Mail Ring” in Wall Street, the individuals 
composing which made large sums of money by the oper- 
ation, they having succeeded in unloading their stock upon 
the public at high figures, after which it declined rapidly 
on the hands of those who had bought it from the Ring. 
Turning to the railways, Hudson River first claims our at- 
In 1867 it doubled its stock, requiring its stock- 
holders to pay only about fifty percent. in cash for their 
scrip, the reason being that the stock was concentrated in 
the hands of the managers of the Company and a few of 
their [Wall Street friends, and that the operation would 
consequently prove very remunerative to themselves. Next 
comes Erie, whose common stock has been increased from 
sixteen millions and a half at the end of 1867, to about fifty- 
five millions at the present time, the exact amount being, 

The issue of five millions of new 
stock by the Chicago and Rock Island Company last year, is 
still fresh in the public mind, and that, too, was mainly for 
a stock-jobbing purpose, while it inyolved the Company in 
legal proceedings almost as notorious as those which have 
marked the career of the Erie Company for nearly a year, 
The Philadelphia and Reading Company has a chronic habit 
of declaring scrip dividends, and in this way it has in- 
creased its capital stock from less than ten millions in 


The Pittsburg 


tention. 


however, unknown. 


1867, to about twenty-four millions. 


and Fort Wayne Company has, ever since its organi- 
zation, made a practice of selling new stock in the open mar- 
ket, and its receipts from these sales have aggregated a larger 
sum than has been paid in cash dividends, while the capital 
stock has been increased from a little more than five millions 
and a half, in 1862, to about twelve millions, 

It is wel] known in Wall Sireet that the scrip dividends on 











the Michigan Southern, Chicago and North-Western and 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh railway stocks, were not justified by 
sound policy, but the directors of these companies, most of 
whom are professional speculators, were large holders of their 
stocks, and therefore in declaring suca dividends they were 
really putting money into their own pockets at the expense 
of the property they represent; for it cannot be disguised that 
such extensive “ watering” of stocks as we have referred to, 
will ultimately be productive of great injury to the com- 
panies concerned, their dividend-paying power being weak- 
ened in proportion as the amount of the capital stock is in- 
creased, although the temporary effect resulting from judicious 
“bull” movements is to make these stock-dividends advan- 
tageous to the stock-holders. The stocks thus watered 
being inherently weaker than they were before the dilution 


port furnished by the cliques to prevent them from breaking 
down under their own depreciated Value. 
power to the director’s cliques, by enabling them to “ bear” 
the stock after they have sold out with ‘as much facility as 


accomplish one or the other of these objects. 
The State laws with respect to railway corporations are in 


screen it from the dangers which beset it. 


panies they marage. 


and paid by the government. 


company’s affairs, and close the door to frauds. 


of the interests at stake. 
It ought to be one of the] cardinal points of the new law 
that no corporation, either railway, steamship, mining, tele 


ity, which would have the good effect of stopping the evi 


audit as we refer to, and the limited company of Overend 


can conscientiously deny. 
The New British Parliament. 





The chief item in the news of the week concerning the 
elections, is the defeat of Mr. Gladstone in South-west Lan-| branch of the civil service is ill-judged, seeing that its proper 
cashire. By narrow mejorities, the Conservative candidates, mansgement saves, at the expense of some few hundreds, 
Messrs. Cross and Turner, have been returned, in nreference | countless millions that would be Javished in war. His illus- 
to the Liberals, Messrs. Gladstone and Grenfell. But, as was 
noted in our last issue, the expectant Premier has the fortunate | credit of having been mainly instrumental, on four separate 
opportunity of falling back upon the radical borough of Green | occasions, in stavig off that disaster, the ultima ratio. We 
wich, which thought to do him and itself an unsubstantial| have but room for the briefest glance at them. In 1840, the 
honour in electing him, but is now able to render him a| exasperation of the French public mind against England was 
most substantial service. Coming, as this defeat does, upon | intense, growing out of a difficulty between the Sultan and 
several late indications that Mr. Gladstone’s popularity is by 
no means increasing, the nearer he draws to the goal of his | sador,was then Chargé d’ Affairs at the Court of Louis Philippe; 
ambition, we are inclined to think that speculations as to the|and Lord Palmerston acknowledged that he rendered most 
compositior. of his Cabinet are somewhat premature. If Mr. 
Disraeli be ejected from office by a significant amendment on| While Minister at Madrid, a quarrel between the Spanish 
the Address, or by a direct vote of want of confidence, it is by | government and the tributary Emperor of Morocco brought 
no means certain that to the “coming man” in every body’s| France again into the field, and appeared likely to eventual 
moutb, will be entrusted the formation of a new Liberal gov-|in a warlike league against Great Britain between that coun: 
ernment. There is a gathering belief that he is deficient in the try and Spain. Again Sir Henry was skilful in averting 
tact and temper requisite for so delicate and difficult » task,’ danger, and sgain our Foreign Office thanked and rewarded 





while all the world knows that he is devoid of personal friends. 
in the region of political influence. The Times, always pre- 
pared with a reason, assigns the antipathy to the Irish la- 
bourers, who compete with the natives, as the cause of his 
recent want of success. This may be so in a measure ; but, 
the truth is, and there is no concealing it, the public is some- 
what weary of Mr. Gladstone’s querulousness and petulance,, 
of his entire lack of fairness in dealing with his rivals, and: 
especially of his shifts and vacillations on points of policy and 
events that are historical. It is no less true than strange that 
the same public, which applauds the ingenious devices and the 
twists and turns of a Prime Minister in his efforts to retain 
office, exacts the staunchest adhesion to principles on the part 
ot any one struggling to oust him. What is cleverness and 
versatility on the Treasury Bench, becomes inconsistency and 


took place, are therefore more in need of the artificial sup- | dereliction when promulgated by a member of the Opposition. 


No man ever wrote or spoke himself into high official place, 


This gives |by trimming his canvas to every breath that blows. Your 


Briton, particularly, admires undeviating sturdiness; and if 
a man hammers away long enough at some favourite dogma or 


they may have previously “ bulled” it, and it is a notorious | theory, he will gain credit—and very available credit it is— 
fact that railway reports and accounts are often cooked forthe | for honesty of purpose and earnestness of endeavour. Mr. 
express purpose of putting the price of stocks up or down,| Gladstone should have waited until he had reached the top- 
while the property represented by them is deliberately | most height, ere he betrayed a genius for adroit and equivocal 
damaged, or unwarranted dividends are declared, in order to | courses. It is by no means sure, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone 


will not be alike mistrusted, before long, both by the aristo- 
cratic and the radical wings of his party. Neither of them 


not a few instances so lax, and afford so many loop-holes for | can reckon confidently on him, eo frequent are the variations 
the escape of those who abuse the trusts confided to them, | of his moods, and so subtle his reasonings, on behalf of each, 
and the State Legislatures are so liable to be swayed by cor-|as it occurs. By way of postscript, we add here an item that 
rupt motives and local prejudices and influences in voting | properly attaches to an earlier portion of this paragraph.—The 
upon railway bills, that a general railway law of the United | would-be Premier has just sustained still another defeat. 
States is necessary for the protection of the rights of stock- |The University of Edinburgh has chosen Lord Justice Inglis, 
holders as well as for the safety of the travelling public. The | a local Judge, as its Chancellor, in place of Mr. Gladstone, who 
whole community may be said to be interested in rail-|had been nominated for the honorary distinction. 
ways, and past experience has proved that other safe-| great love for letters and proficiency therein, the statesman 
guards than those which now exist are absoluteiy required to] may perhaps deplore this mark of disesteem—why not this 
In establishing | term as well as “ disestablishment?”—even more than his 
these, it is not necessary to fetter the free action of boards of| rejection by the electors of South-west Lancashire. 

directors within proper limits, but they should be compelled 
to deal justly with the property and interests of the com-|character of the new House, have not quite equaled the late 
To this end, they should keep true re- | gyrations in Erie stock, they have not been without their rises 
cords of all their official proceedings, and periodically render | and; falls. The Zimes,of Wednesday, set down the whole 
an account of the same, including receipts and expenditures, | Liberal majority at one hundred and seventeen, having on 
and submit them to a strict and independent audit, such as| Saturday last quoted it at one hundred and forty-two. The 
cannot fail to test and verify their ‘accuracy. The time and | difference has been somewhat of a surprise, shown especially 
manner of making these accounts ought to be prescribed by | as it has been in the County elections. 
law, while the auditors should constitute a board appointed | shire, for instance, has imitated South-west, having refused to 
Such a system would ensure} return again its former representative, the Marquis of Hart- 
to the public a correct knowledge of tke real state of each | ington, who, as heir to the Dukedom of Devonshire and an 
Even if| office-bearer under Lords Russell and Palmerston, carried 
there were any constitutional objections to this course of| with him much personal prestige. We do not remember any 
action by the general government, it would be for the pub-| general election, at which, while so few new lights have been 
lic welfare that they should be brushed aside by a liberal | let in upon Parliament, so many shining ones have been left 
construction of the Constitution itself,jix view of the magnitude | Out in the cold. Messrs. John Stuart Mill, Tom Hughes, Mil- 


In his 


Meantime, albeit the fluctuations in the estimates as to the 


North-west Lanca- 


ner Gibson, Roebuck, Bernal Osborn, and Horsman, with 
, | Baron Rothschild and the Marquis above named, make up & 
. | conspicuous list of unfortunates. As vacancies occur, one or 


graph, or otherwise, should either increase or reduce the| Other of them will’ probably find bis way back to the old 
amount of its capital stock without special legislative author-| haunts; but the stirring business of the session must begin 


| without the aid or embarrassment they were wont to 


practice of declaring stock dividends. No honest director | bring toit. We do notsee it mentioned whether Jacob Bright 
would object to government supervision of this kind, but it | has crept into Parliament upon the shoulders of his omnipo- 
would be fatal to ® great many stock-jobbing schemes which | ent brother, or whether little Lord Amberly is again des 
are now progressing in Wall Street. The frauds and irregular | tined to display there his pedantry and philosophical rant. 

transactions that were perpetrated in England on the 
Great Northern, the London Chatham and Dover, the Brigh-| of @ gentleman, who was well-known to some of our readers 
ton and the North British railway companies, and in other| While representing Queen Victoria at Washington. Long 
similar cases, could rot have taken place with sucha thorough | absent from its walls and long engaged in the diplomatic ser- 


We close these almost personal remarks with the mention 


vice of his country, Sir Henry Bulwer re-enters Parliament a8 


Gurney and Co., would never have been formed if a properly | M-P. for Tamworth, the colleague of that eccentric and capri- 
qualified and; disinterested auditor had examined the securi-| cious Baronet, Sir Robert Peel. Broken down in health, and 
ties handed over. The Board of Audit, like the examiners of | the victim, as of yore, to an excess of nervous irritability, Sir 
the national banks, would act as a constant check upon the| Henry, though shelved upon a pension, has no relish for reat 
management of railway and other public companies, and jt|@0d obscurity. It is not long since he published in a volume 
would be one part of its business to see that where the pro-| the reminiscenses of his official life; and his late address to 
visions of the law had been violated the full penalties were | his conetituents at Tamworth, has achieved for him the much- 
exacted, and these should be sufficiently heavy to effect their| coveted distinction of an editorial article in the Times. The 
purpose, That some such reform is imperatively demanded | address, itis true, merits notice despite its intense egotism and 
in the interest of stock-holders and the general public, none | 8¢lf-laudation, inasmuch as it affords an acceptable contrast 


with the intolerable platitudes usually crammed into a speech 
at the hustings. The theme was his own profession, whereof he 
announced himself, without any mock modesty, as having 
been pars magna. His point was, that undue economy in this 


trations were gathered from his own career. He claimed the 


the Pasha of Egypt. Sir Henry, in the absence of an Ambas- 


valuable assistance in warding off the threatened storm. 
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him. In thenext place he claims, and with justice, that while 
at Washington he was prominent in changing the hostile atti- 
tude of the United Kingdom and the United States, over the 
complicated position of affairs in Nicaragua and the Mos- 
quito Territory, into a peaceful agreement to pierce the 
Isthmus with a ship canal. Again did Lord Palmerston 
acknowledge his services, and this time publicly in the House 
of Commons. The fourth occasion was during his official stay 
at Florence. An Austrian soldier had cut down an English 
gentleman, and Tuscany, backed by Austria, refused satisfac- 


tion. “1,” says Sir Henry, obtained it, and the smoothing | al) useless to struggle against the set of public opinion. 


down the ruffled Austrian pinions was then all important, 
because the war of the Western powers with Russia was im- 
pending. On the whole, for we are running beyond due 
limits, if Sir Henry Bulwer does not hide his light under a 
bushel, it must be owned that he merits the applause which 
had ccme with better grace from another mouth. 





The Government and the Telegraph, 

The discussion in England, both in and out of Parliament, 
in favour of the Government controlling the telegraph by 
buying up all the existing lines in that country, has exten- 
ded to the United States, and the Government at Washing- 
ton is urged, in certain quarters, to place the telegraph sys 
tem under the management of the Postmaster General by 
similar means, It seems to us about as reasonable for the 
Government to undertake the purchase and management of 
all the railways as all the telegraph lines in the country, the 
one kind of enterprize being not dissimilar to the other. 
That a government steps out of its legitimate sphere when 
it embarks in any such business cannot be denied, while 
there are grave objections to government interference with 
the telegraph apart from the mere question of principle. In 
acountry governed by parties as this is, it will never do to have 
the government of the day controlling the means of tele- 
graphic communication, and the same argument applies to 
England, where it has been already advanced with convincing 
effect, and inasmuch {as party spirit runs higher here 
than there the danger would be correspondingly greater. The 
telegraph would, it may be accepted as a certainty, be used 
as a political machine by the party in power, and this of 
itself is sufficient to condemn government interference with 
it. There is no knowing how far the rights of the press 
and the people might be trampled upon in this particular 
by unscrupulous partizans in office, and consequently they 
should never be invested with the power for mischief which 
privileges of this kind would give them. 

The advocates of the proposed scheme wil], before much 
progress is made towards the desired end, have to show that 
the existing telegraph companies have failed to meet the 
wants of the people, and are, moreover, incapable of meeting 
them. Further, it will be also incumbent upon them to prove 
that the government will be better enabled to meet these re- 
quirements than the telegraph companies, and that there would 
be no drawbacks or inconveniences to the public to counter- 
balance any advantages arising from governmental adminis- 
tration. That the telegraph companies have a stronger in- 
centive to improvement in everything connected with their 
business than the government, would have is obvious, and the 
enterprize they have shown in the past is a guarantee for the 
future. The English telegraph companies have been fully as 
active as those of the United States in their efforts to improve, 
extend, and cheapen telegraphic communication. In 1853 in- 
sulation by means of gutta percha was adopted, and in 1857, 
and again in 1862, further improvements in insulation were 
effected. In 1858, Hughes’s “ type printers’ were introduced, 

and in 1863, Caselli’s fac simile telegraph, while in the same 
year the “‘ printing instruments” and ‘“‘ Wheatstone’s automa- 

tic system,” as also Hawath’s system of working without wires 
were tried. In this country, the Atlantic and Pacific, the 

Franklin and other lines worked in opposition to the Western 


Union Co. are being rapidly extended, and in proportion as 
their business increases the charges for the transmission of 


messages are reduced. Competition is the life of trade, and | he did not allude to the government as having oppposed him, 


the public should encourage it in the business of telegrapbing 
as much as in anything else. There would, of course, be an 
end to this if the government monopolized the wires, and 
whether the government employes did their work thoroughly 
or the reverse, there would be no redress and improvements 
travel slowly through official channels, while red tape, in this 
country as well as elsewhere, ‘interposes a vexatious bar to 
progress. 





An Emollient for Editors, 

Windsor soap has been long celebrated for its pleasant 
andcleansing properties. Other saponaceous compounds may 
enjoy an ephemeral popularity; but Windsor, white or brown, 
sustains its pre-eminence from generation to generation. And 
it is a curious fact—illustrated by one of the sub-Atlantic tele- 
grams of the week—that in matters political, as in matters per- 
sonal, the same article is, at times, similarly efficacious. The 
sour scruffiness of Republican indignation softens and is 
washed away, when the lather thereof is deftly applied. You 
may remember how American journals teemed with wrath 
and reproach, at what they were pleased to term the ungrace- 
Ousness and inhospitality of Mr. Burlingame’s reception in 
England. It was outrageous that the British people and press 
and government did not fall down and worship the astute 
emissary, who had demonstrated here beyond question that, 
through his own diplomatic agency, British interests and 
trade in China were to succumb to the influence of their ri- 
vals, There was a want of liberality in this English desire to 








iental commerce. It was the old insular policy, narrow and | who distinguished himself in the East, where the Victoria Cross 
selfish. Hence came knittings of editorial brows; hence car- | was conferred upon him. Lord A. G. Russell, of the Rifle 
ping articles end international reproach. We protested Brigade, also arrived by the same steamer, ard accompanied 
mildJy against the unreasonableness of the deductions, drawn | His Excellency to Canada, although not belonging to his 
from our countrymen’s not unnatural preference of themselves | staff. Sir John is about sixty years of age, and hale and robust 
to any threatening supplanters; but we protested in vain. It in appearance ; while Lady Young is probably twenty years 
would be so manifest a gain to humanity—and even to relig-| his junior. From the great parliamentary and official expe- 
ion, as not a few of the clergy taught from rostrum or pulpit | rience of the new Governor-General, and the many important 
—that dollars, rather than pounds sterling, should represent offices he has filied, both at home and abroad, he doubtless 
the progress of moral and material ideas in China, that it was | Possesses all the qualities necessary to secure efficiency and 
popularity in his new sphere. It is said that he will only 
Now it is just at this point that the fine qualities of Windsor | remain three years in his present position, but this is of course 
soap have most happily come into play. And, mind you, we dependent upon circumstances. The following extract from 
do not say “soft” soap, since, whatever there has been of “Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage,” furnishes a brief but 
softness manifested, it belongs more to the skin whereinto it] Suggestive sketch of Sir John’s career :— 
has been rubbed, than to the ordinary staple employed. To] “ The Right Hon. Sir John Young, Privy Councillor, 
drop metaphor, Mr. Burlingame and his Chinese associates K.C.B., G.C.M.G., second Baronet. Born 1807; succeeded 
and suite have been formerly received by Queen Victoria at| his father, Sir William, 1848 ; was educated at Eton and Cor- 
her lordly Castle by the Thames, and were gubsequently en- | pus Christi College, Oxford, (B. A., 1829;) was cailed to the 
tertained at luncheon by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 1884; was a Lord of the Treasury, 
Foreign Affairs—all according to etiquette and custom in the | 1841-4; Secretary to the Treasury, 1844-6; Chief Secretary 
case of Ministers newly arrived. Not now for the first time | for Ireland, 1852 ; M. P. for Cavan County, 1831-55, and Lord 
was the Sovereign gracious in her manner; not now for the | High Commissary of the Ionian Islands. 1855-9 ; was Gover- 
first time was her spokesman at the festive board adventur-| nor of New South Wales from 1860; was made a G.C. M.G., 
ous in compliment. ‘The solemn stateliness of the Grand | 1855, a K. C. B., 1859; married 1855, Adelaide Annabella, 
Monarque is not aped by the Queen of the Isles; nor are offi-| daughter of E. Dalion, Esq., and the late Marchioness of 
cial hosts, entertaining official guests, expected to imitate the | Headfort. 
Oracles of Delphi. Knowing all this, it is not therefore easy 
for us to read the glowing description of these ceremonies . ; 
telegraphed by the Agent of the Associated Press, in the spirit The most difficult problem which will have to be solved by the 
wherein it was evidently concocted. Not impossibly, this | 2ew government of Spain, is that of the finances. Years of mis- 
caterer for his countrymen’s enlightenment, was himself per- rule have accumulated a burden of indebtedness which might 
mitted to ride from London to Windsor in the special train well unnerve the boldest financier, but the present Minister of 
provided for the party, and from the station to the Castle in | Finance, Don Loureano Figuerola, approaches the difficult sub- 
one of those royal carriages that seem to have struck him |Ject with an honesty and straightforwardness that argues well for 
with some such awe as one may attribute to Cinderella] final success. The accumulated deficit under the late govern- 
when the good Fairy summoned for her the pumpkin coach. | ment, according to Senor Figuerola’s compatation, amounted oa — 
Almost to a certainty, he partook of the “ magnificent lunch- | the 9'h October to £24,906,443. Of this sum no less than £12,- 
eon shortly afterward served,” and gained from its inspiration | 430,866 is due to the Bank of Deposits, au institution upon 
the charming couleur de rose that marks his every paragraph. | which former governments were wont to draw at discretion, 
It may not be doubted that the Queen smiled, on receiving | making themselves liable to sudden calls for payment, but en- 
the imperial credentials, “rather an extensive docu-|abling themselves in a great measure to conceal, at the same 
ment encased in yellow satin;” to say that she was “evi-| time that they added to, the embarraszment of the Treasury, So 
dently pleased” is to take an ex-post luncheon peep into the| much for the past. As to the present, it may be stated that the 
state secrets ofthe royal mind. 0, too, it may be imagined | difference between the ordinary revenue and the ordinary expendi- 
that the grotesque appearance of some of the assistants may | ture of 'the government, represents a yearly ‘deficit of £3,410,- 
have amusea and interested a lady never privileged to fre- | 949, against which can only be set the produce arising from the 
quent Barnum’s Museum ; but the assertion that “the inter-| sale of the national property,’and the somewhat precarious income 
view was marked throughout by the utmost cordiality” has} from the colonies, Notwithstanding this discouraging state of 
a twang of the Cliquotian style. We are the more confirmed | affairs, the Minister of Finance labours under no uneasiness for 
in this impression, because Mr. Burlingame is by no means/| the future. He expects great results from political and economi- 
an uncultivated man, and the telegrapher puts words into his | cal reforms—the suppression of monopolies, a reduction in the 
mouth that he could by no means have uttered. He, the re- | tariff, a development of trade aad industry, the diffision of 
presentative of the Celestial Empire and conversant with its | knowledge, a reduction in the military and naval expenditure— 
modern history, is made to speak of Sir Frederick Bruce, | in short, the substitution of a free and provident rule for a blind 
“who at present represents Her Majesty’s government at the| and wasteful administration. No one, he says, who sees by what 
Court of China!” Poor Sir Frederick! Who does not’ strides even under the past system the public reveaue has steadi- 
know—save under the effects of a “‘ magnificent luncheon ”"—| ly advanced from 1850 to 1865, can doubt that in a few years the 
that he has been in his grave these many moons past, and | revenue may experience a further rise from its present average 
that at the period of his death he represented at Washing- | of £18,000,000 to one of £25,000,000—a sum more than sufficient 
ton, not the Flowery, but the United Kingdom? to meet all the exigencies of the expenditure. The whole diffi- 
Still, whatever these slight exaggerations or distortions, and | culty is therefore limited to the means by which to tide over 
whatever their cause, we cannot but be glad to see editorial | the present distress of the Treasury. Todo this Senor Figuerola 
wrath modified in certain quarters by this account of Mr. Bur-| proposes to issue a popular loan which will be represented by 
lingame’s reception. Nor is congratulation wanting with| 1,250,000 Treasury bonds, payable to bearer, of 200 nominal 
reference to Lord Stanley. He is said to have made a quasi-| escudos (£20) each, with interest of 12 escudos (£1 4s.) per 
apology for his apparent neglect of courtesy heretofore. He] year, redeemable in equal parts within twenty years to the fall 
is said, we say, to have assumed this attitude; and they who| amount of their nominal value, the government reerving the 
thus interpret the report of his Lordship’s utterances, are| right of hastening the extinction of the debt whenever it may 
right welcome to all they can gather fromthem. For our|be able and willing to do #0. These terms amount to the 
own part, we find them as vague and general as a Talleyrand | jiberal interest of ten per cent. to the investor. So well was this 
could desire. He spoke of “a certain degree of opposition”’| plan thought of by Spanish financiers, that the immediate result 
that had met Mr. Burlingame on his arrival in England ; but] of its publication was a considerable rise in the Three per Cents., 
both in Madrid and Paris. It remains to be seen whether the 
while for the rest he only repeated the cordial convictions of | Spanish people are sufficiently patriotic, to ensure the success of 
his own frauk nature—that exchange of intercourse and | a Loan the negotiation of which is an indispensable necessity to 
mutual understanding changes international foes into | the new government, 
friends. So be it! Our own belief is that the probable results 
of Mr. Burlingame’s mission, were largely misrepresented here 
in order to swell that cairn of national glory whereon each pas- 
ser-by, native or foreign, is challenged to deposit a stone. 
The issue may be important or insignificant; there is no 
chance whatever that it is to be the absorption or even the 
monopoly of China by these United States. Nor is the em- 
ployment of an alien official such a stupendous novelty in the 
records of national life. Generals, Admirals, Statesmen, and 
Professors of all the Economies, have often bettered their own oe bet: = seen eee Sacnae pron frst 2 
condition, and sometimes improved that of employers whom | « cornering” operation, that the price mounted to 60, while the 
they could not call countrymen, by enlisting under incongru-|« regular” price was 48, Wall street and tke general public are 
ous banners. We shall be glad to learn that Mr. Burlingame, | mystified by the mass of conflicting litigation in which the offi- 
while obviously serving himself, has benefitted China and Eu-| cers of the company have become involved, and the spectacle 
rope and America. Itis to be hoped that the internal diesen. | which the Judiciary presents in the midst of it all, is calculated 
sions and civil wars of his adopted laud, may not sink him |‘ 40 anything but inspire reverence for the Bench. The pledge 
into a nine days’ wonder. which has been signed by many of the members of both stock 
boards, not to either buy or sell Erie until the transfer books of 
the company are placed in the custody of some bank trust com- 
pany, or banking-hotse, reflects the feeling of distrust with which 
eet the 6 and this action on their 
Tuesday last at this port, and after a brief stay at the Bre- ceuatiet ta posh in it, To suppose, prea cy A ns 
voort House, proceeded to Canada at six o’clock on Thurs they will long adhere to this resolution, would be to give them 
day evening. Sir John is accompanied by his secretary, Mr. | eredit forfconsistency and a steadfastness of purpose that are by 
F. Terville, who acted in the eame capacity during his entire | no means characteristic of the Stock Exchange, where men act 
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Fripay Evenrna, Nov. 27, 1868; 
The Erie war is going forward fiercely in the law courts; but 
Erie stock is uninfiuenced by the excitement of the contzst, there 
never having been a time in its history when it was more generally 
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The New Governor-General of the Dominion. 
Sir John and Lady Young arrived by the steamer Russia on 





Sppropriate and retain all the pickings and the plums of Qr- 


administration of seven years in New South Wales, and Col-| and speak according to their interests for the time being, and 
onel O’Niell, who bas geen good deal of active service, and therefore change their views as often as they do their position 
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on the market. Fifty-five millions, more or less, of common stock 
is a heavy load to carry, but all things considered, it lies very 
lightly on the hands of speculators. The reason is that it is very 
widely distributed, and the amount held in England is supposed 
to be larger than that remaining on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mereover, during the decline in its price, from seventy to thirty- 
six, a very large amount in the aggregate was bought by private 
investors throughout the country, under the impression that it 
would eventually rise again, as it had done often before after a 
heavy fall, under the manipulations of Mr. Daniel Drew and 
others. But fifty-five millions of stock are not the sixteen mil- 
lions which bad to be handled in 1867, and Erie has become the 
Colossus of the Stock Exchange. Efforts have been made to 
strike it from the list of securities dealt in, but as this would 
leave a great many holders of the stock without a market for it, 
and therefore embarrass them accordingly, the proposed action on 
the part of the Stock Exchange is hardly likely to be taken. 

The present week has been a dull one, not only in Wall street, 
but in all departments of trade, the fact of Thursday being 
Thanksgiving Day, and a legal holiday, favouring the tendency to- 
wards staguation. The speculative feeling was tame, and while 
there was little disposition to buy stocks, there was an equally 
noticeable absence of pressure to sell in view of the restored 
monetary ease, loans on stock collaterals being made fieely at 
six per cent. Prices, as a rule, are far too high to tempt investors, 
and the false principle on which the capital stock of railway and 
other corporations has been increased, together with the notorious 
corruption which underlies the management of most of the com- 
panies whose stocks are actively dealt in on the Stock Exchange, 
have made the outside public very reasonably distrustfal of val- 
ues. Some of the New York, and several of the Western railways, 
are managed in Wall street, and for Wall street purposes, and the 
directors of these lines act as if the latter were their own private 
property, and declare scrip dividends whenever it suits their in- 
terest. These men ignore the rights of the public and all those 
who hold the stock of their comp for invest t, and mani- 
pulate the latter alternately up and down, often by an unjustifi- 
able use of the funds belonging to the corporations they repre- 
sent. The demoralizing effect of Wall street on speculative rail- 
way managers, is everywhere visible in their railway management, 
and the abuses of the day in this respect are sufficient in magni- 
tude and gravity to call for legislative interference. Hence 
in another column we have advocated the passage of a general 
law by Congress defining the duties of boards of directors ; 
prohibiting issues of new stock beyond a fixed amount without 
special legislative authority, and also appointiog a Board of Audit 
to periodically examine into the affairs of railway and other pub- 
lic corporations, and enforce the penalties attending a violation 

rovisions of the act. 

“me railways—like the New Jersey Central—whose stocks are 
out of Wall street, present a highly favourable contrast. They 
are much better managed, much better paying property, and, in 
consequence, their stocks have u much higher value. These are 
held as investments, and the directors are not exposed 
to the temptations which beset those of roads whose 
stocks are in the hands of speculators, and have consequently a 
fluctuating value, capable of being largely influenced by the re- 
ports and actions of the management. That many of the direc- 
tors and other principal officers of our leading railroads bave 
been habitaally false to their trust, those familiar with their secret 
history are aware. They have been in the habit of shaping their 
contracts end reports according to their views of the best course 
to make money by sptculating in the etock of their own lines. 
If the stock had ran low in Wall street they checked expendi- 
ture, and perbaps declared an unexpected dividend, which was 
not justified by the circumstances of the company. Mcanwhile, 
before the public knew anything of what was coming, they had 
bought stock at low prices which they subsequently sold ata 
profit, after the rise resulting from their official tactics had taken 
place. in like manner, if the stock was selling high in Wall 
street it was an easy matter to sell it ‘‘short,” and then go to 
work to make repairs and improvements, which would call for 
the issue of new stock, or the jon of the cust y divi- 
dend. A dismal, discouraging report would be in keeping with 
this line of policy, just as a satisfactory and congratulatory one 
would be with the other. !t is the corruption underlying the man- 
agement of our leading railways, which has done more than any- 
thing else to shake public confidence in them ; but, by and by, 

hose great highways of traffic, stretching like a network over 
the face of the continent, will have grown in importance with the 
growth of the nation, and their management will be jealously 
guarded by the stockholders. 

The November interest on the public debt having been dis- 
bursed, the gold speculators are already looking forward to the 
twenty-three millions which will fall due on the Ist of January, 
but the effect of these periodical payments both in and out of the 
gold market, is generally overestimated. In England on the pay- 
ment of the quarterly dividends of the Bank of England, although 
a sudden increase of money in the hands of the public takes place 
of froma fiith to two-fifths of the entire issues of the bank, it 
never has any influence upon prices, and in a very few weeks the 
circulation has shrunk into its usual dimensions by the consequent 

duction of the d ds of borrowers. The volume of the cur- 
rency fluctuates in like manner in the agricultural districts of 
England at different seasons of the year. Fullerton, in his work 
entitled “The Regulation of Carrencies,’’ says that it is always 
lowest in August, and rises generally towards Christmas, and ob- 
tains its greatest elevation when the farmer has to pay his rent 
and summer taxes, and when he is, therefore,in the greatest 
need of loans from country bankers. These variations occur with 
the same regularity as the seasons, and with just as little disturb. 
ance as the quarterly fluctuation of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. As soon as the extra payments have been completed, the 
superfluous currency, as certainly and immediately, is reabsorbed 
and disappears. The periodical payment of the gold interest on 
the public debt, has the same effect upon the gold market, in 
reality, as the payment of the quarterly interest upon the public 
debt of England has upon the British money-market, and as the 
payment of the bank, railway and other dividends have upon our 
own money market. 

Gold has fluctuated between 1341/ and 135% since Friday last,the 

tendency having been upward under speculative operations, but 











beyond these there is nothing in the present condition of politi- 
cal, financial or commercial affairs calculated to advance the pre- 
mium, but on the contrary there is much that is reassuring to the 
public mind and favourable to its gradual decline. The conti- 
nent of Europe is in a state of tranquillity, and the Alabama claims 
question, between Great Britain and this country, is virtually set- 
tled, and will soon be consigned to history ; while in the United 
States the political prospect is better than it has been at any time 
since the termjnation of the war. Order, t00, is being gra- 
dually brought out of chaos in our financial system, and unless 
Congress does something to shake configence in the public cre- 
dit, it will tend towards improvement, the resources of this coun- 
try being so vast, that, with good faith on the part of the govern- 
ment, its cecurities must steadily grow in favour with investors, 
and appreciate in value, both at home and abroad, and in the end 
the country will find, on the principle of honesty being the best 
policy,that it is cheaper to pay gold than greenbacks in redemption 
of its bonds, all the fallacious arguments of the Pendleton school 
of financiers to the contrary, and fortunately these represent but 
& very small section of the community. 

We in the United States are as yet but imperfectly familiar with 
@ heavy national debt and the art of taxation necessary to provide 
for the payment of the interest and the gradual redemption of 
the principal. Our cumbrous tax bill and tariff, in the former of 
which, particularly, an unvecessarily large number of taxes are 
levied where a few would suffice, bear evidence of the crude finan- 
cial knowledge of our legislators; while the onerous duties im- 
posed by the tariff, show a retrograde tendency instead of an 
advance towards those liberal principles which have so signally 
triumphed in England and France during the last ten years, the 
increase of the trade of the latter between 1854 and 1863 being 
eighty-one per cent. Not, however, that the United States and 
Great Britain or France are exactly parallel cases, for the doc- 
trines of free trade apply more directly to countries which are 
dependent upon other countries for what they do not or cannot 
produce for themselves. Free trade is essential to the growing 
prosperity of the United Kingdom, which does not possess with- 
in itself all that is necessary to supply the wants of its inhabit- 
ants. England has to import grain from the Baltic; breadstuffs, 
provisions, cotton end rice from the United States; timber from 
her North American provinces; gold, wool, tallow and hides 
from Australia: silver from South America; sugar from the 
West India Islands, and so on with a multitude of other things 
from as many different parts of the earth. But, with our vast ex- 
tent of country presenting a diversity of climate, we can produce 
everything necessary to the comfort of man, while our mineral 
nds contain wealth in the precious metals to a degree possess- 
ed by no other country. When, therefore, the vast resources 
with which we are blessed have been sufficiently developed, we 
shall be in a position to profit less by free trade than almost any 
other civilized country. This is no argument against free trade; 
but it is well to bear in mind that Great Britain is, to a great 
extent, an artificial empire; that all the world is tributary to her, 
and that she is tributary to the world. Without ber foreign trade 
her greatness would depart, and hence it is to her interest to en- 
courage it by placing as few restrictions in its way as possible. 

The foreign Exchange market has been quiet but firm on the 
basis of 109}¢@5¢ for bankers bills on England at sixty days. 
The par of sterling exchange is within a fraction of 10934, and 
when bills are at a premium they are so because a greater money 
value has been imported than exported, provided the rate of ex- 
change is not materially influenced by speculative efforts, and 
that no disturbing cause of an exceptional character is at work. 
The premium, while it offers an extra profit to those who export, 
leads to a diminution of fprofit to those who import; for, where. 
as the exporter draws for the price of his goods and gains the 
premium in addition, the importer has to pay for his goods and 
the premium as well. The imports and exports are determined, 
says Ricardo, by the metallic prices of things, not by paper 
prices, and it is only when the paper is exchangeable at Pleasure 
for the metals that paper prices and metallic prices must corres- 
pond. Our foreign trade is conducted quite independently of 
the value of the paper dollar. What is called an unfavourable ex- 
change does not, however, stimulate exports, unless by acting on 
prices. The mere difference in exchange in favour of the ex- 
porter,is not sufficient to overcome a more material difference in 
Prices between the home and foreign market. If the exports 
rose to the level of the imports, there would soon be no premium 
on bills. Disturbances of the equilibrium of imports and exports, 
remarks Mr. Mill, and consequent disturbances of the exchanges, 
may be considered as of two classes—the one casual or accidental, 
which, if not on too large a scale, correct themselves through 
the premium on bills, without any transmission of the precious 
metals; the other arising from the general state of prices, which 
cannot be corrected without a substraction of actual money from 
the circulation of one of the countries, or an annihilation of cre- 
dit equivalent to it, for the mere shipment of bullion, not having 
any effect on prices, is of no avail to abate the cause from which 
the disturbances proceeded. 

The general trade of the city and country is dull and conducted on 
a very conservative basis. The recent artificial monetary stringency 
had a disturbing effect upon the produce markets both here and in the 
West, and large quantities of produce are now at westernjports and 
depots which should have been brought to eastern markets, one con- 
sequence of which is that there is a lighter supply of grain at Albany 
than usual at the close of canal navigation, while the closing rates 
from Buffalo to New York for corn and wheat were 12c. and 15c. 
against an average of 22c, and 25c, last year, Now that money has be- 
come abundant and confidence in a continuance of the prevailing ease 
is partially restored, an improved tone begins to pervade business of 
all kinds, although there is an almost entire absence of speculative 
spirit in the markets. For breadstuffs the tendency of prices has 
continued downward during the week, and holders of stocks has 
been heavy losers for some time past. ‘Lhis decline has been a source 
of great disappointment to the bulls on the produce exchange, who 
based their previousjexpectations of a rise upon the estimated short crop 
of everything but wheat in England, owing to the prolonged drought 
before harvest time. The course of the markets there has not, how- 
ever, been such as to lead to the inference that our shipments of ce- 
reals will be stimulated by very high prices, although they will 
probably advance from the present point, Cotton ‘has latterly shown 





considerable firmness, and the dealings have been attended with a mo- 
derate degree of animation under a fair demand for export, The 





picking of the new crop has progressed favourably, and the general 
estimate of its extent is about 2,700,000 bales, In the dry goods trade 
there has been neither activity nor buoyancy for several weeks, pur- 
chases being restricted to the supply of immediate wants, which are 
small, Jobbers are looking forward to the spring trade, conscious 
that in the interval there will be prolonged dullness, unless a specula- 
tive movement in domestic cottons should spring up to relieve the 
tony. Production is being curtailed in consequence of the low 
prices now current, and it is doubtful whether a further material de- 
cline would not reduce them below the cost of manufacture. The 
heavy decline in breadstuffs has encouraged the Western farmers to 
hoard their grain, and hence the reduced transportation is telling 
upon the earnings of the railways, particularly of those which 
carry grain largely, the falling off in receipts being very general. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued an order on the 24th inst. to 
collectors of internal revenue, requiring them on and after December ] 
to deposit all their collections made in cities where there is an assistant 
Treasurer or a United States depositary under the Act of August 6, 
1846, with such, and to discontinue deposits with National banks in 
those cities. This is a step in the right direction, but it comes 
rather late as a measure of reform. 

Negotiations are in progress to secure the aid of certain leading 
railway companies in constructing the proposed new Canadian 
line between Buffalo and Detroit, for which a charter was ob- 
tained during the last session of the Canadian Parliament. The 
promoters are well aware that money can be raised in England for 
the construction of a line which would render the capital invested 
in the Great Western of Canada Railway unproductive, or nearly 
so; and their aim is, therefore, to obtain such guarantees of net 
revenue as will enable them to raise the funds in America. A 
joint guarantee of the New York Central and Michigan Central, 
would, of course, command the capital. The temptation offered 
to these companies is that the new route is fifteen to twenty miles 
shorter than that by the Great Western of Canada—is free from 
all heavy gradients—would be entirely under the control of the 
American companies—and requires a leas share of the “ through” 
rates than is now paid to the Great Western, as it is stated that it 
can be constructed for less than one-third of the cost of the lat- 
ter line. The through traffic would, of course, be worked by the 
plant of the American lines, for which a third rail [as on the Great 
Western] would have to be laid, and the International Bridge at 
Buffalo would be forthwith constructed as a matter of necessity, 
as the proposed new line would run over a portion of the Buffalo 
and Lake Huron section of the Grand Trunk Company. 

The railway returns of the United Kingdom published by the 
Board of Trade, furnish the following facts respecting mileage and 
receipts :— 

June, 1843—Mean length of line in operation during 
CDE YOAF.... 22. cccccccccccccccccccecscccceces lee miles, 
June, 1643—Mean receipts upon the 1,628 miles...... £4,589,494 
Dec., 1865—Mean length of line in operation during 
er crccccocccccsccccocccccocccceelS Oth Miles, 
Dec., 1865—Mean receipts upon 13,571 miles......... £87,027,233 
June, 1847—Number of miles in operation at com- 





mencement of the twelve months............ «+ 2,441 
June, 1847—Gross revenue taken from the mean of 

two years........-....- eeeccecccce eccceeeceee £8,038,227 
Dec., 1866—Number of miles in operation at the com- 

mencement of the twelve months............. 13,039 
Dec., 1866—Gross revenue taken from the mean of 

CWO FRAT.» 00 ccccccccesscee eecccccccccccccccce LOt021 208 
Between 1842 and 1843—Mean mileage.............. - 1,628 
Between 1842 and 1843—Mean receipt per mile...... £2,818 
Between 1865 and 1866—Mean mileage.............. 18,571 
Between 1865 and 1866—Mean receipt per mile...... £2,728 
June, 1845-46—Receipts per mile............. eeeeene £2,820 
June 1845-46—Growth of traffic per mile per annum. £141 
Dec., 1865-66—Receipts per mile................. os £2,728 
June, 1865-66—Growth of traffic per mile per annum. £97 


The broad deduction from these figures is that, notwithstanding 
the enormous increase in railway growth during the past twenty 
or twenty-five years, in which has latterly been comprised a net- 
work of a very inferior class, the traffic receipts per mile remain 
nearly the same as they were twenty years ago. It is true that 
there has been a trifling decrease per mile, and that the ratio of 
the gross traffic receipts has diminished about thirty per cent. in 
twenty years, but taking into consideration the fact that railways 
are now made at a lees cost than they were twenty years ago, and 
that the extent of siogle line by contrast with double line has 
materially increased in the interval, the result may be regarded as 
re-assuring. The growth of traffic has for the last twenty years 
been at the rate of about £100 per mile per annum, and the pri- 
mary amount on new lines £1,200 per mile per annum. The 
average age of the railway system in the United Kingdom is about 
fourteen years, and if these relations continue to exist, a cessation 
of railway making—or “rest,” as it is termed—cannot fail to im- 
prove the value of the property. 

The Directors of the Bank of England held their usual weekly 
court on November 12, but made no change in the rate of dis- 
count, and the minimum quotation remains consequently at 2 
per cent. Money has been in good demand, partly in connection 
with the settlement on the Stock Exchange; but in the open 
markets the best descriptions of short-dated paper are still taken 
at 17-8 per cent. It is affirmed that the supply of money seeking 
employment in the discount market has somewhat increased, 
and as trade, although improving, is still quieter o. the whole, 
it would appear that in the face of the very large supply of money 
in the Bank of France, the Bank Directors have acted prudently 
in refraining for the present from advancing their rates of dis- 
count. The trade of the country is no doubt improving, but if it 
is true that as regards our importations, more jally as re- 
gards Eastern products, and tea in particular, trade has not been 
remunerative, a rapid development of commerce must not be ex- 
pected to take place. The amount of notes in circulation is 
£23,936,315, being a decrease of £577,055, and the stock of bullion 
in both departments is £19,358,850, showing a decrease of £118,- 
888 when compared with the preceding return. The public de- 
rosits exhibit an increase of £463,644, raising the total to £4,- 
744,758. The private deposits also exhibit an increase, amount- 
ing to £627,646, the aggregate now being £19,248,711, There is 
no change in the Government securities. The private securities 
have increased £583,774, raising the total to £16,817,655. The 
amount of notes in reserve is £9,293,840, which is an increase of 











£388,235 since the previous return, 
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Great improvement has taken place in Venetia since her libera- 
tiop. Her trade has increased from £6,480,000 to £9,160,000, her 
tonnage from 263,7% tons to 384,764, while associations are being 
formed to organize @irect communication with foreign countries 
which has hitherto been mainly conducted vid Trieste. 

The latest returns of the British Board of Trade embody the fol- 
lowing statistics of trade with the United States :—The value of 
British produce and manufactures exported to the United States, 
including California, last year, was £21,825,703 against £28,499,. 
514 in 1866, and £15,344,392 in 1863; in the five years 1863-67 the 
increase was £6,481,311. The Value of the principal articles ot 
British produce exported in each of the years 1868 and 1867 re- 
spectively, was as follows :—Woollens, £3,439,199 and £3,590,681 ; 
jron, £2,107,427 and £3,298,289; cottem, £2,155,035, and £3,166,- 
603; linens, £2,282,010 and £2,918,530; tin, £831,779 and £1,477,- 
450; apparel and haberdashery, £800,902 and £972,245 ; soda, £356,- 
574 and £801,746: hardware and cutlery, £349,447 and £719,269; 
earthenware and porcelain, £356,329 and £711,349; machinery, 
£50,037 and £336,484. The value of foreign and colonial 
produce and manufacture exported to the United States, 
including California, last year, was £2,296,108 against 
£4,352,393 in 1863, The large decrease in the five years 
of |£2,056,285, is chiefly owing to a falling off in the exports of 
cotton, wool, and hemp. The value of these exports in each of 
the years 1863 and 1867 was—raw cotton, £1,391,749 and £16,319; 
wool, £1,049,919 and £210,293; hemp, £74,441 and £14,311. The 
value of the imports from the United States, incuding California, 
to the United Kingdom was £19,572,033 in 1863 and £41,045,272 
last year, showing the large increase in the five years of £21,473,. 
239, The value of come of the principal articles imported in each 
of the years 1863 and 1867, was as follows :—Raw cotton, £644,138 
and £25,721,097; corn, £7,433,491 and £6,723,963; cheese, £925,007 
and £1,470,017; tob » factured, £1,536,145 and £1,079,- 
005; bacon and hams, £2,411,771 and £727,627; lard, £996,675 and 
£586,324; oilseeed cake, £258,013 and £473 602 ; petroleum, £658,- 
632 and £364,675; tallow, £524,554 and £321,095; rosin, £3,506 
and £256,769 ; oi!, £324,207 and £567,749; skins and furs, £201,691 
and £231,637. 

The total value of the imports of merchandise jinto the United 
Kingdom and the exports of merchandise from it in the year 1857 
is found on the final revision of the returns to have amounted to 
£501,018,225. These values can be stated from 1855, and are as 
follows :—In 1855, £260,234,150; in 1856, £311,764,507; in 1867, 
£334,018, 742; in 1858, £304,366,611; in 1859, £334,375,330 ; in 1860, 
£375,052,224; in 1861, £377,117,522 : in 1862, £391,985,110; in 1863, 
£445,821,429 ; in 1864, £487,540,411; im 1:65, £489,903,861 ; in 1866, 
£534,195 956 ; in 1868, £501,018,225. It will be of interest to com- 
pare 1857 and 1867 further, stating the sums in millions sterling. 
In 1857 the imports from foreign countries were of the value of 
142 millions, in 1847, 214 millions; the imports from British pos- 
sessions amounted to 46 millions in 1857, and to 61 millions in 
1867—total imports, 188 millions in 1857, 275 millions in 1867. In 
1857 the exports of British produce and manufactures were of the 
value of 122 millions, in 1867 181 millions ; whereof there went to 
foreign countries 85 millions in 1857, 131 millions in 1867; to 
British possessions 37 millions in 1857, 50 millions in 1867, The 
exports of foreign and colonial produce from the United King- 
dom amounted to 24 millions in 1857, and 45 millions in 1867 ; 
bringing the total exports up to 146 millions in 1857, and 226 mil- 
lions in 1867. Total of our external trade, 334 millions sterling in 
1857, and 501 millions sterling in 1867, an increase [in value] of 50 
per cent in the ten years. All these statements are exclusive of 
merchandise in the transit, transhipped at ports of the United 
Kingdom; £4,508,487. In 1857, £6,685,527 in'1867. They are also 
exclusive of gold and silver coin and bullion; of this the import 
in 1858 [the first year in which it was registered at the Custom- 
house] was £29,493,190, and in 1867 £23,821,047 ; the export £19,- 
628,876 in 1858, and £14,324,517 in 1867. The import of these 
from Australia exceeded £9,000,000 in 1858, but was less than 
£6,000,000 in 1867; and the export of them to Egypt fell below 
one million in 1867. It will be noticed that the toregoing state- 
ments show that in the last ten years the domestic exports from 
the United Kingdom have increased quite as fast as the imports 
into it, so far as values are concerned. 

“Tt is now confirmed,” says the Nord, “that the Isthmus of 
Suez canal will be opened regularly on October1 next. The state 
of the works at the last visit had led to the supposition that the 
date might be advanced, but the Board of Directors has preferred 
to adhere to the period already decided on, in order that the pre- 
parations may be complete.” - 

The Gaulois asserts that the houses of Baring and Rothschilé 
between them have taken all the new Spanish loan that is not 
placed in Spain. 

In connection with the proposition that the United States’ Con- 
gress should take the management of railway companies into con- 
sideration for the protection of stockholders and the safety of the 
travelling public, it is not uninteresting to refer to the 
principal provisions of the British Board of Trade bill for the re- 
gulation of railways in the Uuited Kingdom framed last Spring. 
It required, in future, railway companies to issue, besides other 
accounts, a half-yearly balance sheet, showing on one side the 
capital raised, the liabilities, specifying [the amount of “ Lloyd’s 
bonds,” of temporary loans or floating debt, banker’s account 
overdrawn, and debts owing; also the amount of any reserve 
funds, and of the disposable balance, together with a statement 
appended of contingent liabilities. On the other side the pro- 
perty and assets of the company—viz., the cost of the line, plant, 
and stock, and other capital expenditure; the value of surplus 
lands, stores, and other assets, and the debts owing to the com- 
pany; cash and investments; accounts in suspense, including 
cost of re-construction of stations and works to be liquidated in a 
series of years, also an estimate of future expenditure on eapital 
account, distinguishing the items; and a statement of the half-|men’s Bureaus. But this is not the policy of the “noble 
year’s cost of maintenance of way and stations; with a certi- | poe ES pe a. 
ficate showing what percentage this part ot the half-year’s| no hurry to: havef the volume of National indebtness reduced. 
expenditure bears to the value of this part of the property ;| Like the greedy banker, who would taint the credit of his needy 

and the engineer is to certify that the way, stations, and works | Cust just enough to obtain a usurous rate of interest, and yet 
under his charge have been kept in perfect condition and|20t,cn0vg® to ruin him, he, “the bloated bondholder,’ would 
prefer to allow matters to run along smothly, until, perhaps, he 
repair, have not ee = the _ has been charged to = — oa —_ Legh —_— old-interest beari 
revenue account, W e exception of construction, to be clear- | Bon owing Ww e wits long enough, he 
ed by annual payments; also a statement showing what percent- soares a oe in something as good as Gold. Whatever 
age the half-year’s expenditure on the maintenance of locomo- Poi 


affairs, let the watchword be Retrenchment! Reform ! The country 
tives bears to the value at which they stand in the company’s ! is great, grand, boundless in reseurces, and the people are patrio- 






























































































books, with a certificate from the superintendent that the plant 
and locomotives have been maintained in perfect coudition and 
repair, and have not depreciated beyond what has been set aside 
under that heading to meet renewals, and that the total cost has 
been charged to revenue account. 

The expenditu ted with the Russian national dept 
will involve for the current year a sum of £12,240,000, while in 
1863 the corresponding total was only £9,200,000. It would thus 
appear that in five years the annual charge of the Russian debt 
has increased to the extent of about 33 per cent. 

The amount of taxation collected in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year in France, shows scarcely any progress a8 compared with 
the corresponding periods of 1867 and 1866, more especially if 
account is taken of the fact that 1868 is a Leap-year, and 
that the past quarter consequently comprised an additional day. 

The average return yielded by the six principal French railways 
for the last ten years, has been 1144 per cent. per annum on 
their original share capital. The most brilliant results have been 
obtained on the Orleans, then comes the Northern of France, and 
then the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean. The Southern has 
yielded for the last ten years an average of ‘3{ per cent. per 
annum on its shares, and the Eastern and the Western something 
less. 

The great French railway companies usually issue obligations 
each year to the aggregate extent of about £12,000,000; but in 
consequence of the concessions granted to them by recent con- 
ventions, they will probably have to carry their issues for 1868 to 
£16,000,000. Several other new minor French railway companies 
will probably issue shares and obligations to the amount of 
£6,000,000 more. French provincial towns and departments will 
also probably appear as borrowers this year to the extent of 
£2,000,000. 

The earnings of the Great Russian Railway Company, stated in 
English money, amounted in 1867 to £1,901,616, as compared with 
£1,714,822 in 1866, showing an increase last year of £187,094. Of 
this increase, £135,569 accrued on the &t, Petersburg and Warsaw 
division, and the balance on the Moscow and Nijni Novgorod 
division. 
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THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 
GOLD VERSUS GREENBACKS. 
To the Editor of the Albion, 


Itfeeems strange that in the discussion of the financial condition 
of = country, the question of the Government Finances has 
been so imperfectly set forth by the lights of the Democratic 
Party. ‘The plan of Geo H. Pendleton for the redemption of 
United States Bonde, has been either misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. He says “ Pay the Bonds in Greenbacks,” and immediately 
a howl is set up f:om Maine to Minnesota, and the cry is “It 
would flood the country with two thoasand millions more of 
paper money, so that a hundred dollars of such depreciated cur- 
rency would not buy a breakfast ;—it means “ Repudiation” and 
national bankruptcy.” Now it either does not, or ought not, to 
mean anything of the sort. But how comes it that a certain 
Senator can say of the “Greenback plan” as he did in a speech 
at Cambridge: 

“The cheat of paying interest-bearing bonds in promises with- 
out{interest, is kindred in character{tojthat of taxing the bonds. It 
is flat repudiati No subtlety of technicality, no ingenuity of 
citation, no skill in arranging texts of statutes can make it avy- 
thing else. It is so on the face, and it is so the more the transac- 
tion is examined.” 

Now here is a direct charge of repudiation by one high in au- 
thority. The question arises, has or has not Pendleton’s plan been 
clearly stated Or has the Massachusetts Senator wilfully mis- 
represented? The following plan is, or ought to be, not only the 
“ Democratic ~~ but the plan of any and all parties that have 
anything to do with the management of the national finances. 
But first let us see what kind of currency the Government receives 
from its Revenues, and on the other hand, what it pays with. The 
Government receives from duties on Imports, Gold. It pays the 
interest on its Bonds according to agreement in Gold. ‘The Go- 
vernment receives its revenue from internal sources in Greenbacks. 
It pays all expenses, which includes the Army, Con jional Ex- 

mses, Revenue Officers etc.—in fact all Public Expenses except 
Foreign Ministers, Navy Officers, etc.,—in Greenbacks. Now sup- 
pose the * Greenback Revenue”’ to be the same for the next three 

ears that it has been in the past three years, and the “‘ Greenback 
mses” should be reduced nearly or quite one half—as they 
ought to be—leaving a balance in Greenbacks, thus saved, in the 
Treasury, at the end of each year of at least $100,000,000 Would 
it be repudiation for the Government, through its 
Agents, to go into the market and buy up with the 
Greenbacks thus saved, Bonds to the extent of $100,000,- 
000. With what do Europeans buy our Bonds? Do our British 
Cousins buy our bonds with British Gold? Do they not on the 
con’ , convert their gold into our legal currency st the rate of 
one dollar in gold to nearly one and a half in Greenbacks, and 
then with that currency, buy our Bonds? If it is legal for Kuro 
6 to buy our bonds with Greenbacks, if it is according to the 
‘letter and spirit’’ of the law for those of our own countrymen— 
Speculators, Contractors, Wall-street ——, Millionaries—to 
buy our bonds with Greenbacks, the People, the taxpayers,are 
interested in knowing, whether it would not be just as legal, and 
just as proper for the Government to buy up some of its own 
bonds in the same manner, and cancel them. ¢ People are de- 
sirous also of knowing how some of this money can be saved. 
Can twenty millions per annum be saved by abolishing the Na- 
tional 8? It has argued by those in the interest of these 
Banks, that the Government gets back some Eight Millions in the 
way of taxes from the ks.—Would not the Banks under any 
other system have to pay their proportion of taxes; or is it ex- 
pected that every body else is to be taxed, while the Banks, even 
earn A this Teckoning, go “scot free,” with an additional 
twelve millions ** thrown in” in their favour. 

Can a hundred or a hundred and Fifty Millions be saved by re- 
ducing the Army to a peace mre and by hme ya the Freed- 
men’s Bureaz? If not, why not? It is not intended in this article, 
to gojinto details,’ but simply to set forth in plain, simple, language, 








expenses can be cut down, and they know, too, that the Govern 
ment has a legal right to buy up any portion of its bonds with 
Greenbacks, and cancel them. 


It is not oy here to discuss the question of the necessity 
of issuing more Greenbacks. If the business of the country 
requires more currency, let the Governmentissue more. If not, 
not. At all events let us economize, and cut down Public Ex- 
penses from Vongressmen’s pen-knives te the abolition of Freed- 
















what should be the financial theory of the Government. he 
People know, and the politicians know, well enough, that the 


tic, and willing to pay all just debts incurred in maintaining the 
Union, but they are decidedly opposed to increasing the debt, or 
reckleéslyjspending{the Public treasure; on the contrary,they are in 
favour of an immediate reduction of the Bonded debt, and in fay- 
our of greater economy, and of a Policy that will Jessen the ex- 
penses of the Government. Will the incoming Administration in- 
augarate some of these much needed reforms ? 


——__~—__—_—— 


pMusic. 


Mr. Maretzek has continued to give operatic performances at 


the Academy during the week, with varying success both as to 
the style in which the works presented have been interpreted, 
and the audiences that have been attracted. he programme 
for the present week has been unusually inviting. ‘Don Gio- 
vanni” on Monday ; Tuesday, “‘ Fra Diavolo ;” Wednesday, ** Un 
Ballo in Maschera;” and Thursday, “ Faust,” 
tation on Wednesday was signalized by the first appearance of a 
new tenor, Signor Boetti, who made a tolerable Ricardo, 
States was the Amalia, and Miss McCulloch, the Page. This 
charming singer evidently makes good use of the opportunities 
for culture afforded her, and bids fair to bear off the laurels from 
the native Italian artists in their own peculiar field. The best 
of the recent performances was that of *' Fra Diavolo,” on Tues- 
day. The orchestra and chorus were excellently drilled, and 
ably supported the principal artists, who were also well up in 
their respective parts. The Zerlina of Mme. Rotter revives the 
most agreeable reminiscences of that lady’s previous perform- 
ances. Miss Kate Macevoy made her début as Lady Rochburg, 
displaying a good method, without great power. Mr Hablemann 
made an excellent bandit, and deserved the encore he received for 
his spirited delivery of the introduced number in the second act. 
Ronconi was, of course, inimitable as the English Lord, but he 
sang the part in Italian, as did Miss Macevoy her rdle, while the 
other artists being German, made use of their native tongue. 
This mode of presenting an opera may suit Mr. Maretzek’s 
cosmopolitan ideas, but the effect is far from pleasant. There 
was once a polyglot performance of “ Othello” in this city, in 
which the German snd English languages were strangely co- 
mingled, but the mixture was endured for once to enable an 
American audience to appreciate more thoroughly the persona- 
tion of a dietinguished German tragedian. 
however, war not sufficiently successful to warrant Mr. Maretzek 
in introducing the innovation into Italianopera. Let us have the 
unities respected, and let German operas be sung in German, Ita- 
lian operas in Italian, and English operas in English. 
known that the Teutonic genius is as far as possible from being 
en-rapport with the Italian, and vice versa, therefore complete 
success can seldom, or never, attend any attempt to interpret the 
works of composers of one nationality, by singers of another, 
“ Traviata” was announced for last evening, and to-day the brief 
season will be brought to a close by the performance of the “ 8i- 
cilian Vespers” at a matinée. 


The represen- 


Mme. 


The experiment, 


It is well 


On Thanksgiving Day, the “ Grande Duchesse” was revived at 


a matinée performance at Pike’s Opera House. With this excep- 
tion “ Barbe Bleue” has been sung during the week, and will be 
given at a matinee to-day. There will also be a matinee to-day 
at the French theatre, when ‘‘Genviéve de Brabant” will be pre- 
sented. Both opera bouffe companies are at present well sus- 
tained, while [talian opera languishes like a flower, or fruit, out 
of season. 





Brama. 


The only novelty during the week has been the reappearance, a 


their own theatre, of Mr. and Mrs, Barney Williams—those old pub 

lic favourites, whose welcome never seems to grow cold, It was in 

tended to inaugurate the season with the new drama written for them 
by Mr. John Brougham—the ‘ Emerald Ring,” but want of time to 
sufficiently rehearse it, pelled its posty 
bill is “ The Fairy Circle” and “ An Hour Jn Seville,” in which the 
successful efforts to amuse the public of Mr. and Mrs. Williams are 
already matters of record in local theatrical annals. 
coming week will be the first appearance of Mrs. Scott Siddons on the 
stage in thiscity. Although altogether successful in her recent essay 
here behind the Reader’s desk, it was easy to be seen that Nature had 
endowed her with talents that would only find their appropriate 





At present, the 


The event of the 


sphere upon the mimic scene. To gratify a general desire on the part 
of the critical public, Mrs. Siddons has arranged for an appearanee for 
a few nights at the New York theatre, where she will make ber 
debut on Monday as Rosalind in Shakspeare’s “ As You Like It”—a 
personation with which the English theatrical public are already fa- 
miliar, and which has received the endorsement of an unqualified ap- 
proval, It was also recently given in Boston to the delight of large 
numbers of the American Athenians, At Wood’s Museum the flowo f 


jollity and good spirits, if not of reason, is undisturbed, the charming 


quartet who have made “Ixion’—the ‘‘wickedest man in 
mythology ’—quite an every-day character, continuing to de- 
light large audiences by their unfailing vivacity. The Museum 
has also been recently rendered additionally attractive by the ac- 
ce sion of several ‘‘curiosities,” animate and inanimate, brute 
and human. At Wallack’s, the ‘‘ Lancashire Lass’ still draws 
good houses, and attests the wisdom of the management in so 
skilfully cateering to the present craving for the sensational. As 
an atonement for this sin against dramatic taste, we are soon to 
have a Shakspearian revival, which will doubtless be the event of 
the season. It will be produced soon after Mr. Lester Wallack’s 
rentree, Which is to take place at the end of the present ‘ run.” 
At Niblo’s “ After Dark” has entered upon what will doubtless 
prove a prolonged career of prosperity. It has been very hand- 
somely mounted, and great care has been taken in selecting a 
strong cast. Taken altogether, “After Dark” meyvery feirly 
stand as the apotheosis of the sensational. Certainly its meretri- 
cious attractions could not be placed ina more alluring light. 
There will be a matinée this afternoon, in addition to the regu- 
lar evening performance. 





New Publications. 


If the value of a man’s work were to be measured by the 
capacity of jhe man rather than by the excellence of the 
work no poetry which has yet been written in America would 
compare with that of Mr. James Ruasell Lowell. Mr. Lowell 
is a man of genius, and one of the most cultivated scholars in 
the country : in the matter of scholarship generally it may be 
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doubted whether any American author is his equal. Mr 
Emerson is learned, in his way, which is rather a profound 


work,andi ng in the same relation to his early volumes that 
the ripe grain of autumn does to the rathe blossoms of spring. It 


than a broad one: and Mr. Longfellow is learned, in his way, | is weightier in thought, more assured and classical in diction, 


which lies through the primrose fields of elegant foreign lite- 


and its art, such as it is, is better. It contains no single poem 


ratures: but Mr. Lowell is a much better scholar than either, | like “The Dandelion,” but it contains one of the tenderest 
especially in old English Poetry. He published agood many|and most human of dirges for a dead child, and a very 
years since a volume of conversations on the Old English | touching poem over a dead woman. Take a few lines from 
Dramatists, and some of his latest papers have shown that he| the last by way of sample :— 


is still interested in the early worthies of English Literature. 
With the exception of Mr. George H. Boker, who, in some 
respects, is an Elizabethaa, born a couple of centuries too 
Jate, Mr. Lowell is more at home among the writers of 
Shakspeare’s time, than any modern poet, and more affected 
by them, too, in the matter of diction and rhythm. Like 
them, he has a clear, practical way of looking at things; and 
like them, he is plain and blunt of speech—not to say rude, 
and coarse, at times. If we may guess at his practice in 
writing by the effect he produces upon us, we should say he 
was usually content with his first drafts; whatever felicity 
his poetry shows, and it shows much, seems rather the result 
of immediate inspiration than of slow and laborious correc- 
tiov. Unfortunately for Mr. Lowell, however, the perfection 
which we have learned to look for in modern poetry is not 
“to be arrived at hastily—even by the most accomplished of 
artists. An artist in its nicest sense Mr. Lowell is not, and 
probably never will be. His taste is keen rather than delicate, 
and his intellect active rather accurate. He feels rather than 
thinks, and when he thinks his thoughts are rapid and vehe- 
ment, not calm, sagacious, wise. Whatever is in his mind 


* ’Twas just a womanly presence, 
An influence unexprest, 
But a rose she had worn, on my grave-sod 
Were more than long life with the rest! 


*Twas a smile, twas a garment’s rustle, 
’Twas nothing that I can phrase, 

But the whole dumb dwelling grew conscious, 
And put on her looks and ways. 


Were it mine I would close the shutters, 
Like lids when the life is fied, 

And the funeral fire should wind it, 
This corpse of a home that is dead. 


For it died that autumn morning 
When she, its soul, was borne 

To lie all dark on the hill-side 
That looks over woodland and corn.” 


“Under the Willows,” the longest piece in Mr. Lowell’s 
volume, comes under the {head of Idyllic Poetry, to which, 
with all its faults, it is a valuable addition. It has the flavour 
of Theoritus, and the Greek pastoral poets, but it is looser in 


while he is writing, whether verse or prose, flows from his| form, if our memory serves, than any similar poem in Eng- 
pen on the paper before him, and is given to the world just as lish literature: what it recalr, in this respect, is some of the 
it came. Such an unstudied process as this ensures his| plank verse of Leigh Hunt, particularly the poem on an Ideal 
readers a fair amount of sincere and spirited reading, but, if) Cottage owned by the poet in the glorious land of Nowhere. 
it be verse, it is not Art, and, if it be prose, it is not Logic-| The pensive feeling of “ Under the Willows” is well conveyed 


Mr. Lowell is full of paradoxes, not the least of which is tha’ 


he entirely mistakes the mission and end of poetry. It was 
defined by Milton as “ simple, sensuous, passionate ;” as prac- 
tised by Mr. Lowell, it is complex, spiritual, moral. He can 
no more help himself in this matter, perhaps, than can Mr. 
Longfellow, both poets being under the domination of the 
moral ideas of the section in which they live, move, and have 
their being; but till he can help himself—till he can do jus- 
tice to the intellect which lies under his feelings—he can 
never hope to take his proper place among the poets of the 
time. His morality is of a larger sort than Mr. Longfellow’s, 
but it is not as large as Mr. Emerson’s, and it is infinitely 
sma'ler than Tennyson’. The one poet who of all others has 
left his impress upon the mind and work of Mr. Lowell, of late 
years, at least, is Mr. Emerson, and the scholar is fully worthy 
of the master. There are whole passages in Mr. Lowell’s 
last volume, Under the Willows and Other Poems, recently pub 
lished by Messrs. Fields, Oagood and Co., which Mr. Emerson 
might have written, and might have been proud to have 
written, they have so much of “the large utterance of 
the early gods,’ as he interprets it to us, from their ora- 
cles in the woods, and sea,and sky. Such, for instance is the 
concluding paragraph of Mr. Lowell’s L’Hnovi, “To the 
Muse :” 
“ Harass her not: thy heat and stir 

But greater coyness breed in her; 

Yet may’st thou find, ere Age’s frost, 

Thy Jong apprenticeship not lost, 

Learning at last that Stygian Fate 

Unbends to him that knows to wait. 

The Muse is womanish, nor deigns 

Her love to him that pules and plains; 

With proud, averted face she stands 

To him that wooes with empty hands. 

Make thyself free of Manhood’s guild ; 

Pull down thy barns, and greater build ; 

The wood, the mountain, and the plain 

Wave breast-deep with the poet’s grain ; 

Pluck thou the sunset’s fruit of gold, 

Glean from the heavens and ocean old ; 

From fireside lone and trampling street 

Let thy life garner daily wheat, 

The epic of a man rehearse, 

Be something better than thy verse; 

Make thyself rich, and then the Muse 

Shall court thy precious interviews, 

Shall take thy head upon her knee, 

And such enchantments lilt to thee, 

That thou shalt hear the life-blood flow 

From farthest stars to grass-blades low, 

And find the Listener’s science still 

Transcends the Singer’s deepest skill !” 


This is well said, and as a moral fact probably true, but it 
is not poetry—only discourse about and towards poetry. The 
advice of the Muse to Sir Philip Sydney was simpler, and 
quite as much to the point, viz.: “‘ Foole,’ said my Muse to 
me, ‘looke in thy hearte and write.’” A good deal of Mr. 
Lowell’s verse, like Mr. Emerson’s, reminds us of what Poe 
said of Shelley's writings—that they were rather memoranda 
for poems, than poems themselves. Mr. Lowell gives us of 
the wealth and richness of his mind and imagination, heaped 
up, pressed down, and running over; but for the 

“ Perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns,” 
we must look elsewhere. That poetry of the highest order is 
calm and wise, that the profoundest poetic art is orderly and 
proportioned—eeems very difficult for him to learn, though he 
is, no doubt, as well aware of the fact as his severest critics. 
Under the Willows is the only volume of verse which Mr. Low- 
oli bas published in twenty years, and it is by far his best 





in such a passage as this: 


“In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blythe seascn comforts every sense, 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 
Fragrant and silvnt as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 
And tenderly lines some last-year robin’s nest. 
There muse I of old times, old hopes, old friends— 
Old friends! The writing of those words has borne 
My fancy backward to the gracious past, 
The generous past, when all was possible, 
For all was then untried; the years between 
Have taught some sweet, some bitter lessons, none 
Wiser than this—to spend in all things else, 
But of old friends to be most miserly.” 


Here is a fine landscape, the last in the poem :— 


“« The deep meadows flowed 
With multitudinous pulse of light and shade, 
Against the base of the southern hills, 
While here and there a drowsy island rick 
Slept and i:s shadow slept; the wooden bridge 
Thundered, and then was silent; on the roofs 
The sun-warped shingles rippled with the heat ; 
Summer on field and hill, in heart and brain, 
All life wasbed clean in this high tide of June.” 


Of the fifty poems in Mr. Lowell’s collection less than one- 
filth are objective in their character, and the best of these ar 


drawn from Oriental sources—a rich poetic field which the 


poets of the time are beginning to work. “ Dara” is a fine 
subject, .well handled, and “ Youssouf” also, though it sug- 


gests the style of Leigh Hunt—a perfect master of simple, 


unadorned narrative. ‘‘ Pictures for Appledore’—a breezy 
study of the sea shore, contains some of Mr. Loweil’s most 
effective marine pieces. ‘The Voyage to Vinland” is excel- 
lent enovgh to make us wish that Mr. Lowell had written, 
instead of a number of fragments, a complete epic on the Dis- 


covery of America by the Northmen. It is his nearest ap- 


proach to a purely objective poem, and contains his noblest 
blank verse. The unrhymed chorus at the close strikes us as 
more successful than Mr. Matthew Arnold’s attempis on the 


same line of composition. The most poetical poem is “A 


Winter-Evening Hymn to My Fire,” an extract from which 
must close our brief notice of Under the Willows :~ 


“ What warm protection dost thou bend 
Round eurtained talk of friend with friend, 
While the gray snow-storm, held aloof, 
To softest ou. line rounds the roof, 

Or the rude North with baffled strain 
Shoulders the tros*-stained window-pane ! 
Now the kind nymph to Bacchus borne 
By Morpheus’ daughter, she that seems 
Gifted upon her natal morn ° 

By him with fire, by her with dreams, 
Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 

Than all the grapes’ bewildering juice, 
We worship, untorbid of thee ; 

And, as her incense floats and curls 

In airy spires and wayward whirls, 

Or poises on its tremulous stalk 

A flower of frailest revery, 

So winds and loiters, idly free, 

The current of unguided talk, 

Now laughter-rippled, and now caught 
In smooth dark pools of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 
A sweetly unobtrusip third ; 

For thou hast magic beyond wine, 

To uslock natures each to each ; 

The unspoken thought thou can’st divine; 
Thus Alles the pauses of the speech 





With whispers that to dream-land reach, 
And Arctic outskirts of the brain : 

Sun of all inmost confidences ! 

To thy rays doth the heart unclose 

Its formal calyx of pretences, 

That close against day’s rude offences, 
And open its shy midnight rose.” 





If anything is likely to revive and preserve for a time in the 
minds of American readers the fast-fading memory of that 
weak but brilliant man of genius, Alphonse de Lamartine, it is 
his little prose idyl, Mior d’ Aliza, of which an English trans- 
lation, made by Mr. George Perry, has lately been published 
by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. It is, in brief, the story of a 
beautiful Italien peasant girl whom the romancer and poet 
met in the course of his journeys ; who was persecuted by a 
rich proprietor that lived in her neighbourhood, in order to 
make her his wife; who was rescued from danger by her cousin, 
Hyeronimo, at the cost of the life of one of his assailants ; who 
followed her cousin-lover to prison in disguise ; who married 
him in extremis, and assisted him to escape; and finally who 
took his place on the gallows, and was near losing her life for 
his. Such is the brief outline of this charming little romance, 
which is written with the grace, and,tenderness, and sentiment 
for which Lamartine is so famous, and which have led the 
world to deal so kindly with his foibles, and to help him to 
pay his debts time and time again. Mr. Perry has done his 
work so well that Fior d’ Aliza appears to have been originally 
written in English, which is the highest compliment we can 
pay its translator. 
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Sine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


The opening of the picture season may be said to have com- 
menced with the reception of the Brooklyn Art Association, 
which was given at the Academy of Music in that city on 
Monday evening, November 16, and was, as usual, a very 
crowded and brilliant affair. In the gallery of the building 
there was a very fair show of pictures, more than two hun- 
dred in number, most of them contributed by artists whose 
studios are in New York, although several creditable works 
were from the pencils of Brooklyn artists. Several of the 
pictures on view had already appeared in the various exhibi- 
tions of last winter, but the majority of them were new to the 
public. The exhibition remained open until the evening of 
Saturday, November 21. 

On Monday evening of the present week, the members of 
the National Academy of Design gave their first reception tor 
the season, the occasion being the commencement of the 
second winter exhibition arranged by them, and which is now 
open to the public. We must defer until next week any de- 
tailed notice of this exhibition, which, however, possesses cer- 
tain features that are peculiar and interesting. A considera- 
ble space on the walls is devoted to the works of two painters 
of eminence, whose deaths were recorded in these columns 
last summer—Emanuel Leutze and Charles L. Elliott. Se- 
veral of Leutze’s best pictures are in this collection, and one 
of the walls is almost exclusively occupied by portraits from 
the vigorous and truthful hand of Elliott. A like tribute 
is paid to the memory of two other painters, who have more 
lately passed away, and within a few weeks ot each other. 
We refer to the brothers Sheppard A. and William 8. Mount, 
several of whose productions also appear in this exhibition. 
Glancing at the walis of the galleries in general, we were not 
impressed with the idea that any great improvement upon the 
winter exhibition of last year was manifest ; but on this sub- 
ject we shall have more to say to our readers by and by. 

Mr. Wm. Sydney Mount, to whose death we have just re- 
ferred, was a native of Setauket, Long Island, at which 
place he died on the 19th of this month, in the sixty-first year 
of his age. Brought up to agricultural pursuits, he neverthe- 
less evinced a talent for art while yet very young, and, when 
about nineteen years old, became a pupil in the school of the 
Academy of Design. In time he established himself as a por- 
trait-painter, and subsequently attempted to reach the higher 
walks of art, painting several pictures illustrative of Scriptur- 
al history. It was in rustic character, however, and that 
chicfly of a humorous kind, that he found his proper field, 
some of his pictures of the class possessing considerable 
merit. Like his brother, whose death was recorded by us 
not long ago, Mr. W. 8. Mount was a man of industrious 
habits, possessing many amiable qualities; and, although 
the circle in which he had moved of late years was a compa- 
ratively limited one, yet he leaves after him many who mourn 
his death. 





A clever statuette group by Mr. John Rogers, now so well 
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known by his numerous works in that branch of sculpture, is 
to be seen at Schaus’s. The subject is furnished by Washing- 
ton Irving’s famous legend, and the passage selected by the 
artist is the courtship of Katrina Van Tassel and Ichabod 
Crane. This has been handled by him with much feeling for 
character and no small amount of grace. 

Among the artists who have lately returned to the city from 
their summer rambles, is Mr. W. Whittridge. The portfolios 
brought with him by Mr. Whittridge contain a large number 
of valuable sketches and studies made by him in several parts 
of the country. 

Mr. J. F. Weir, whose pictures have of late been attracting 
much attention at the Academy exhibitions and elsewhere, is 


about visiting Europe, and will take his departure within a 
few days. 


Mr. 8. R. Gifford is now travelling in the East, and, when | Co 


last heard from, was in Syria. The golden haze and brilliant 
tints by which Oriental scenery is marked, are such as might 
well inspire the pencil of this popular artist, whose pictures of 
American autumnal scenery are so much appreciated in Eu- 
rope as well as here. 

A large picture by Mr. J. W. Ehninger, entitled ‘‘ The Last 
Load,” will soon be placed on exhibition in one of the City 
art-galleries. It isa rural scene, comprising haymakers re- 
turning from their work, with oxen dragging a hay-cart 
heavily laden. ~ 

Mr. W. Bradford, after an extended tour along the shores 


and bays of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, has returned to his M 


studio in the city, where he is now at work on much fresh 
material obtained by him. 





THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER. 


The works of Landseer are ever welcome, whether on the 
canvas or in the black-and-white furnished by the engraver. 
The leading plate in this number of the Journal, engraved by 
C. Lewis, is the well-known “Friend in Suspense” of the 
great painter just mentioned—a noble dog, apparently of the 
mixed Newfoundland and St. Bernard breeds, anxiousfy 
watching at a closed door. Two other steel engravings— 
“The Christmas Pudding,” painted by T. Webster, R.A., en- 
graved by W. Ridgway, and “‘ A Sunny Day,” engraved by J. 
C. Bentley from a picture by Cuyp, are both excellent speci- 
mens of their particular branch of reproductive art. Chapter 


III. of the useful and entertaining series on the “ Picture- 


Gallery of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg,” is richly illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, one of which, “ The Philosopher,” 
from a painting by Rembrandt, is especially deserving of no- 
tice for the rich and effective manner in which it is executed. 
An article on “The Pantheon, Rome,” also illustrated, will 
be found replete with information, historical as well as artis- 
tic. The subject of “ The Street Statues of London” is con- 
tinued in a second paper, wherein the author handles with 
much severity works that have sometimes been regarded with 
much veneration by an easy-going public. The Flaxman 
series, also, is continued, with numerous illustrations from the 


works of that sculptor; and in Part IX. of “ The Knights of 


the Middle Ages,” there is a large amount of interesting lore 
unearthed, and this is accompanied with designs of very curi- 
ous and quaint conception. Paperson pottery and metal 
works, and a good selection of notes upon art, generally, will 
help to make the present number of the Art-Journal accepta- 
ble to a great variety of readers. 


Facts and Farncies. 


The London Gazette of November 13 announces Sir J. 
Young’s, the new Governor General of Canada, appoint- 
ment to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 
The Boulogne floating dock, constructed within the last few 
years, has recently been opened to the uirements of navi- 











tors, and Boulogne now offers facilities for shipping which z 


it has hitherto been without, and which gives it decided ad- 
vantagee over the other harbours for traffic with the northern 


coast of France. The Boulogne floating dock is capable of 





receiving very large tonnage. —The resignation of Sir 
Richard Mayne, the chief of the Metropolitan police, is likely 
to take place early next year. Mr. Knox, the police magia- 
trate, is spoken of as his probable successor. The land- 
lord of a large hotel at Warsaw has been condemned to a fine 
of 300 roubles, because his little daughter, a child of seven 
years of age, being alone in the room, had played a Polish air 
upon the piano. —The Lord Mayor’s Show, which was 
reduced last year to the dead level of the commonest sense, 
was this restored to its ancient splendour, and the 
state again brought into use.—— The south 
of England is ~~ a favourite resort for distinguished 
foreigners. St. Leonard’ 
Prussia, Brighton by the ex-Queen of Spain, and Torquay by 
the Queen of Holland. The Princess of Prussia will be joined 
at Hastings on the 3rd of November by the Crown Prince. 
A new safety lamp has been invented in France. It 
is really an enclosed moderator !amp, with a reservoir of com- 
guessed! air to feed it. It is said to be applicable for illumi- 
nation under water——_——Mr. John McGilchrist, who has 
already anatomised Disraeli and Lord Palmerston in small 
books, announces as ready “ Richard Cobden, a Biography.” 
————The work on the Suez Canal is prosecuted with such 
vigour that the directors affirm that it will be finished in 1869. 
Ten thousand men are employed upon the canal, which will 
be twenty-six feet deep all the way, two hundred and forty feet 
wide at the top, and about ninety feet wide at the bottom. 
Sufficient funds have, we are glad to say, been suuscribed to 
enable the committee to complete the memorial to Leigh 
bo in London. ae -_ Benen A ae i —* 
proclamation igious y in n is a French- 
man, Réoan, whose Life of Jesus has been translated into 
Spanish, and is hawked among the people at a very low 
Price—_——--A brass tablet has laced in 




















on-Ayon. Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, w hand appears to 
be in every work, has presented Munden’s cup to the 
Bhakopeate Blasoum, az Stratiord. This cup was made out 













































































's has been selected by the Prince of 


of the famous mulberry tree. ——-——It is stated that an opera| France is continuing the course of his studies. It is intended 
in one act is shortly to be produced at Prague, written wy that be shall pass through two classes during the scholastic 
Gluck, and very little known, called The Magical Tree. t| period of 1868-69. He will go through the sixth and fifth 
was composed for a gala respresentation, which was given on; under the direction of M. Cuvillier, Professor of the 
the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin with Marie An-| University at the College Prince Imperial—H— 
toinette. —A conference of German women, lately held | Of the 19,000,000 acres of land in the States of South Carolina, 
at Stutgardt, passed a resolution declaring the necessity of| only one-fourth is under cultivation. The remainder, some 14, 
modifying ladies’ toilettes, in order to put a curb on extrava- | 500,000, is mainly in primeval forest. Fully half of the 4,500,000 
gance, bad taste, and incessant changes in female garments. | now under quasi cultivation is for sale, some of it even so low as 
‘The death of Miss Walters, who, under the well-| $1 per acre, and ranging from that up to $20. -—The 
known soubriquet of “ Skittles,” attained some notoriety as an | London Review believes that on an average there are half-a-dozen 
equestrian, both in the hunting field and in Rotten Row, is | poets in every Scottieh parish. —Messre, J. Parker and Co. 
announced as having taken place in Paris. as “nearly ready’? the much-desired “ Memoir of the 
——A lady of our acquaintance, says Punch, who has | late Rev. John Keble,” by Sir John T. Coleridge. Up to 
had a long experience asa housekeeper, and knows something | the middle of October £18,400 had been subscribed in London 
of the insolence of servants, declares she always finds, contra- | for the relief of the sufferers by the earthquake in South Ameri- 
dictory though it may seem, those servants that don’t “ answer” | ca ——-——-Measrs. Blackwood are about to publish a translation 
suit her best.————The mottoes chosen by newly created | of the “ Odes and Epodes of Horace,” by Lord Lytton.——-— 
Peers on registering their armorial bearings at the Heralds’ | The excavations along the Tiber have not only recently given 
Baron Visconti some enormous blocks of rare marbles, such as 
African and Cipolin, but have led to the discovery of a new quay, 
in a perfect state of preservation.—-—-——Salvato Tagiioni, 
uncle of the celebrated danseuse, has just died at Naples, aged 
78. He composed more than 200 ballads, the most remarkable of 
which are his “ Esmeralda” and “ Faust.”——. One of the 
late Mr. Justice Maule’s innumerable mots was on the subject of 
lamentable ignorance. Having asked a little girl tendered o8 a 
witness if she knew where she would go to after her death if she 
told a lie, the child replying, ‘‘ No, sir,” the judge was overheard 
to mutter to himself, “No more do I.” The Jay 
papers state that the following Imperial decree is posted up at 
the gates of Yokohama and at Homura :—“ The Christian religion 
heretofore being strictly forbidden, still in the same manner ag 
formerly is strictly interdicted. The devilish sect is strictly pro- 
hibited.”’_—_-——Lieut. Philip James Hankin, R.N., has been 
appointed Colonial Secretary for British Columbi 
M. de Flotow has just finished an opera, entitled “ L’Ombre,” 
which will be brought out in December, at the Opera Comique. 
—tThe poor “ Countess of Derwentwater,” who, it will 
be remembered, has asserted her supposed right to the property 
in Northumberland that once belonged to her ancestor, the at- 
tainted Earl of Derwentwater, by “squatting” on the bighway 
abutting on a portion of the property, has been subjected to the 
sive property in Sicily. Not long ago he ceded the sulphur | vulgar process of a “summons” for trespass on the highway, and 
mines on one of his estates to a company which agreed to pay | the house erected for her has been removed by “the myrmidons 
him down at once 2,000,000 francs, and a rent of 150,000 francs | of the law.” Great sympathy is felt in the neighbourhood for 
a year for a period of 50 years.—— Prince Thomas of | the poor lady, who in this inclement season has endured so much, 
Genoa, nephew of King Victor Emmanuel, is about to be educa- | and the pelice who carried out the order were threatened with 
ted at Harrow. The young Prince is fourteen years of age. | violence. The museum of the Paris Conservatoire Imperial 
——_——'he Gaulois talks of a peace congress en — to | de Musique contains a pipe organ constructed in China about the 
be held at Compiegne this autumn, and says that the Prince and| seventh century. The first organ known in France was one con- 
Princess of Wales and Lord Stanley will take part in it. | structed by an Italian priest during the reign of Louis I. in the 
A great scandal has been created in London society by a young | year 815. — Serious riots have taken place at Rotterdam, 
nobleman going about to places of public entertainmest in com-| the measures of the commercial council having produced dissa- 
pany with two girls dressed up as young men. The papers all | tisfaction both in the upper and lower classes, The ringleader 
pretended to inquire, for information, who this young nobleman | was a man who set himself up as the champion of the rights of 
is; but they all know well enough. The two girls were mob-| the working men. The military had to be called out before the 
bed the other evening, and they are not likely again to appear | disturbances were quelled. The police were compelled to use 
in the clothes of the other sex. The astonishing thing is that| their swords. Many persons were wounded, and some are dead, 
they have been allowed to pursue their vagaries so long, They |— A London fruit merchant advertises fruits to let for or- 
have been known about London for more than two years past. | namentiog grand dinner tables ——————-Madame Prim went 
—An earthquake has been felt in Ireland, Mallow, prés de| down to Spain gorgeously attired. At all the stations, after the 
Cork. When poor Ireland is settling down again into political | train entered the Peninsula, she appeared to admiring crowds in 
and social quietude, Nature ‘must stir it up. This is too bad of|a violet robe of velvet, with a golden ornament on her bead 
Nature,—— Rev. E. P. Hammond, a London clergyman, | strongly resembling a diadem.~- A Wrinkle for the 
before leaving Jerusalem, was presented with a crown of thorns, | Underwriters—To prevent ships being lost at sea, see that they 
similar to the one placed on the head of the Saviour. The] are “ well found.” —— There are at this moment no fewer 
thorns are the same species that have grown in Judea for|than 1,000 ladies in St. Petersburg engaged in the highly re- 
thousands of years, each one being as sharp as the point of a] munerative art of fortune-telling. The highest circles of society 
cambric needle. ‘What a potful of money Dr. Longley | furnish the votaries to these priestesses.. Taking the whole num- 
must have got together! He held Ripon twenty years at| ber of inhabitants into account, which would allow one prophe- 
£4,500, Durham six years at £8,000, Canterbury six at £15,000, | tess to every 500 people, St. Petersburg cannot complain of be- 
and no rent to pay. Total, £228,000!—_————The French | ing kept in the dark about coming events. ————. Penny 
papers will never spell an Engilsh word rightly. Mentioning | readings are becoming ridiculous in London. At one of these, 
the appearance of Mr. Mark Lemon as Falstaff, the Hntr’acte| where there had been more singing than reading, it 
tells us that he appeared at the Gallerycord-illustration. had been intended that a clergyman shoald give the benedic- 
————-When are Parsons bound in honour not to abuse | tion, but he had been so annoyed by the levity of the audience 
Theatres? When they take Orders—-—-——The great want| that he had left the room before the close of the proceedings. 
in Spain is education for the masses, They have got their | Some gentlemen therefore proposed singing a doxology as a con- 
Prim; but they still stand in grievous need of their primer.| clusion, but the audience actually objected, and one ignorant 
————It is stated that Mr. Charles Dickens, jua., is “ to try |‘ gent’ having called out, “ Let’s have Tommy Dodd!” this utterly 
his literary pinions in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’” —-——— | idiotic song was sung in chorus————Punch says the United 
A Cardiff journeyman painter, named Ashton, is at present in | States have done well to choose a Ulysses to preside over them. 
London completing his arrangements for coming into possession | Not only because Ulysses is the type of political wisdom, but be- 
of estates of the value of about £80,000, left him by a deceased | cause, considering the plague of office-seekers in Washington, 
nephew, a medical gentleman, who lived in Auetralia for many | there is great need of one who has had previous experience of 
ears, The English Royal Commission decline to re- | ridding a house of suitors, ——————“ Full of Sound and Fury” 
commend the supercession of the sovereign by a proposed gold |—A Captured Cod-fish_————Song for Magistrates—“ Let 
piece worth 25 francs, and express the opinion, in their report, | us speak of a man as we’ve fined him.” 
just published, that, with a view to the general interest of the 
commerce of the world, the English sovereign and pound might 
form a convenient basis for international currency ——-——T he 
other night a spectator at the theatre at Lyons, during the play 
of the “ Pirates de la Savane,” got sc excited at the approach 
of a tiagel snake on the scene, that he hurled his cap, his bottle, 
and bis stick on the stage, exclaiming, “Get out, you filthy 
creature! Don’t touch her !”———-—The returns just issued by 
the Board of Trade show that the imports from Spain into the 
United Kingdom in 1867 amounted in value to £6,088,389, 
against £5,553,183 in 1866, and £4,844 324 in 1863. The prin- 
cipal articles imported last year were as follows:—Wine, 
7,380,205 gallons of the value of £2,229,101 ; lead to the value of 
£668,019.——--——-The Chateau Laffitte wine of 1811 (the 
comet year), just sold by auction at the chateau, fetched the fa- 
bulous price of 121fr. (nearly £5) a bottle. The purchaser, who 
was bid against by most of the principal Paris restaurateurs, was 




































































































liege, are not always quite so appropriate as that which has 
just been chosen by, or assigned to, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
“Tu Vincula frange,” in allusion, of course, to his setting free 
the rn prisoners,——_——D ifferent versions of the or- 
iginal Victoria sensativnal pa engin ny drama are being 
played at various provincial towns, under the varied titles, as 
in Londen, of “After Dark,” “The Scamps of London,” 
“The Road, the River, and the Rail..—-——-A_ Frenchman 
cannot pronounce “ship.” The word sounds “sheep” in his 
mouth. Seeing an iron-clad, he said “Is dish a war-sheep?” 
“No,” answered a boy, “It’s a ram.”—— A recently- 
issued private circular informs the clergy that W. H. Stuart, 
Esq., Bognor, Sussex, is prepared to send single sermons at 
from 2s. to 5s. each, and that a great reduction will be made 
if a quantity be taken ——_———T he resignation of office by 

r. Corry Connellan, as Inspector of Irish Prisons, brings to 
mind one of the best things he ever said, when he was in his 
vigour as a wit. The then Lord Lieutenant, Lord Carlisle, in 
a fit of sentimentalism, suggested that it would be kind to 
take sundry discharged prisoners into his service and thus 
give them a chance of amendment of life. ‘* You can do so, 
my Lord,” said Corry, “and some morning you'll wake and 
find yourself the only spoon in the castle.”—————— 
Prince 8. Elia, the father of the Duke of Gela, has very exten- 



























































Arwy. 


We hear that the field artillery in India are about to be armed 
with bronze muzzle-loading rifled guns, For several reasons we 
are not so pleased to hear that they are to be cast in India.—— 
The depot of the 29th Regt. has moved from Chatham to Col- 
chester. The 2nd batt. of the 15th Regt. has arrived at 
Queenstown, and proceeded to Fermoy to be stationed. The 
depot of the 2nd batt. has arrived at Cork to join the service 
companies, The following officers left Chatham with the depot : 
—Capt. H. Mackenzie, Capt. R. T, P. Cuthbert, Lieut. W. J. 
Franks, Lieut, F. H. Greenall, and Lt. E. J. Single'on.——The 
following deaths were officially reported :—Major-General John 
Casimer Harold, Lt.-Col., retired f-p, 11th Foot, Cols.: Arthur 
Geo. Vesey, Lieut-Col, 46th Foot, Suez; Isaac Moore, Lt-Col, 
M. Gremailly, of the Hotel de Princess et dela Paix. Many| Depot Batt. Lt-Col George Markland, Capt, ret f-p, Rl Artil, 
other bins fetched £2 and £3 the bottle. Sir Richard | Notting Hill. Majors: Francie Williams, Capt, 12th Foot ; R. 
Mayne has just issued an order to the London police, instructing | Butler Willington, 77th Foot ; E. 8. Kennet Dawson, 106th Foot, 
them to take possession of all hoops bowled by children in the| Simla; Arthur John Stuart, ret f-p, Rl Marines. Capts: Ed- 
public streets. Some thousands of boys’ and girls’ hoops are now | ward Kempeon, 26th Foot, on board the Peniusular and Orien- 
to be found at the different police stations in the metropolis, | tal steamship Massilia ; Wm. U. Miller, 38th Foot, Dartford ; 

A farce, called “ The Frightful Heir,” is to be produced at | Chas. B. C. Speke, 46th Foot; Wm. Duncan, Sec Capt, h-p RI 
the Haymarket--——— We hear of the arrival of four cases at|Artil, Cumberland; Augustus de Harling, h-p 8rd Hussars, 
the Palacio at Madrid. On being unpacked they proved to be | King’s German Legion. Lieuts.: W. Stuart Alexander, Royal 
the skeletons of four saints, dug out of the catacombs for the | Artil, Allababad, Kast Indies; Chas, John Sidney Hawkins, 2nd 
special use of her most Catholic ex-Majesty. The saints arrived | West India Regt; Geo. Brander Willis, h-p Rl Artil, near Liver- 
a week or so too late, but doubtless the Provisional Govern-| pool; Samuel Herron, h-p 24th Foot, Southport; Christopher 
ment will forward them to her Majesty, so that she may have| Spencer Brearey, half-pay 27th Foot, York; Andrew Wm. 
all the consolation these relics can impart. ‘The members | Playfair, h-p 104th Foot, Robert R. U. Hughes, 107th 
of the Arlington Club, London, have lately removed into the | Foot, Allahabad, East Indies, aymr. Wm. Stuart (captain), 

di nsion taken by them, No. 4 Grafton Street, and|h-p 36th Foot, London. Quartermr. Joseph Steel, h-p, 1st Life 
have reeumed the name by which their club was formerly de-|@Gds. Assist. Com.-Genera!, Henry Chas. Darling, h-p. Dopey 
signated—namely, ‘The Turf Club.”.———-—Arehbishop Man- | Inspec.-Gen. of Hospitals, Sir Augustus West, M.D., bp A 
ning and Behe Vie are coon to receive the Cardinal’s| France. Surgeon-Major Wm. Henry Judd, h-p Scots Fusilier 
hat.———-—The C Division of the London police has been| G Assistaot-Surg. Francis Madden, Staff, Saugor, Hast 
exiled in a body from the West End to the Hast, it is said in| Indies. Deputy-Purveyor James J. Dunaway. ‘he 100th 


consequence of their being so shor!-sighted, They never could] Regt. is on board the mail — Moravian, which may be ex- 


gee that the night houses of entertainment were open after legal | pected in the Clyde about jay next, A draft of the segt, 
hours, His Imperial Highness the Prince inpetlal’of commanded by Usptain Y, ic ordered to be in readiness 
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to proceed from Colchester to Glasgow to await the arrival of 
the service companies from Canada. So says the Army and 
Navy Gazette of Nov. 7. The same paper says: We lately 
stated that the Small Arms Committee’s ultimate selection would 
lie between the Henry and the Martini rifles. We now learn 
that the Henry barre] and Martini breech-loading arrangement 
will proably be chosen. ——“ If a separate list,” writes a gallant 
officer from India, “be made for the Artillery, the Queen’s offi- 
cers may as well leave the country en masse. The promotions 

uent on the previous arrangement were sufficiently alarm- 
ing for us, but we could stand the consequences, Should the 
colonels of 1866 and 1867 be promoted—as they must be in a 
very short time, should the new idea be carried out—we shall 
be lat ly P ar 











Navy 


Capt. Mends, C.B., A.D.C., Director of Transports, and Capt. 
Heathcote, will be promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral by the 
retirement of Rear Admls. Buckle, C. Gepp Robinson, and 
Charles Wise. The last officer’s retirement, when he accepted a 
service pension, went for nothing, but it now comes in very con- 
veniently. Says the Army and Navy Gazette : The finan- 
cial reformer at the War Department is doing his work in good 
earnest; and, if he will only continue to pursue the course he 
has marked out for himself, a considerable saving must inevita- 
bly accrue to the public. The Ordnance Select Committee has 
bowed before his sickle, and another ripe sheaf has been gar- 
nered in the person of Rear Adml. Caffin, Director of Stores, 
who has been informed that his services ‘are no longer required. 
The manner of dismissal of this officer has been much animad- 
verted upon in naval circles, The Lords of the Admiralty were 
not consulted as to the necessity which had arisen for the remo- 
val of the admiral, and the first intimation which they received 
of the fact was the announcement that it had been carried into 
effect. The late Director of Stores will be entitled to a retiring 
life pension; and, if his immediate subordinates are to receive 
an advance of pay, or if he is to be sacceeded by a gentleman as 
well, or nearly as well, paid as he was himself, then the gain to 
the country will be nil, unless increased efficiency be the result 
of the change. Then, indeed, the nation will be a debtor to Sir 
Henry Storks.———Capt. Hugh T. Burgoyne, V.C., now on bis 
way home from the West Indies, in command of her Majesty’s 
ship Constance, has been selected by the Admiralty to hoist his 

endant on board Captain Cole’s cupola ship, building by Messrs. 

aird Brothers, at Birkenhead. This step on the part of their 
jordships is a proof the high estimation in which the professional 
abilities of Capt. Burgoyne are held at Whitehall. 


——_>.—_—_—- 
THE SPORTING CAREER OF THE LATE MARQUIS 
OF HASTINGS. 


“The Earl’s year” has reached a sad climax in the death of 
its leading pot The Spider and the Fly drama is ended. 
That poor coroneted youth who had crowded into six years more 
Corinthian excitement and weightier Turf cares than many 
“fast men” know in a life-time, has laid down his weary load. 
He was only twenty-six in July, and he had frittered away two 
fine family estates. Betting is said to be the touchstone of the 
Englishman’s sincerity, but with the Marquis a craviog for the 
odds had really become a disease. He worshipped chance with 
all the ardour of a fanatic. His wits were, he considered, worth 
to him in the betting ring at least £20,000 a year, and he some- 
times threaded his way through the mazes of trials and public 
running with all the sagacity of a wizard. His public coups 
were often so brilliant that it was hardly to be wondered at that 
he believed in his own destiny and his power to break the Ring. 
He cared little whether the draining or other improvements ou his 
Donnington estate were stopped, it he only got fresh supplies for 
another Newmarket campaign. The Ring, on the other hand, 
had marked him for their own, and never left him. They would 
cluster beneath the Jockey Club balcony at Epsom, holding up 
their hands to claim his attention, and catching at his replies like 
a flock of hungry hawks. There he would stand smiling at the 
wild tumult below, wearing his hat jauntily on one side, a red 
flower in his button-hole, and his colours round his neck, and 
cool and calm while “the talent” made his horse a “‘hot fa- 
vourite” at once, and a few slipped back to the Ring to follow 
his lead. For a time be was a perfect Cocker: but he fell at 
Jast in the unequal etrife, and the men who had “drawn” him 
most copiously were among those who set their faces most 
sternly against him when he wished to see the Heath once more. 
The Marquis’s taste for the Turf was not an hereditary one. His 
father’s heart was with hound and horn. He loved to halloo 
“the red rascal” over the rides far better than watching the 
Leger horses close up round the Red-house turn. The men of 
the Midlands still speak of him as quite a representative sports- 
man with Will Goodall and the “Sir Harry” whom they lost so 
early, He would hardly have stepped aside to see a race ; but a 
scarcity of foxes in Charnwood Forest, or findiag himself above 
12 stone on the scales, would have sorely vexed hissoul. His 
son cared for none of these things. Still, he could not bear to 
see the Quorn witbout a master, and he stepped boldly into the 
breach, when Mr. Clowes resigned in 66, He wore the horn at 
his saddle-bow for conformity’s sake, but he never blew it, and 
he let the field go its own way, and hunted the country on no 
system. A bit of a gallop, a check, and then trotting off to sift 
a favourite horse for a fresh fox, jumped much more with his 
humour than aa old-fashioned hunting rua, where hounds had 
to puzzle it out. Often, when his hounds had reached the meet, 
ten or twelve miles away, he was hardly out of bed, and he 
would turn up “on wheels,” and occasionally from London by 
special train, and give Wilson the word to draw when half the 
field had gone home. No wonder that caricatures were drawn, 
and squibs flew gaily about, and that even Leicestershire said it 
would rather be bled in the purse-vein than have the country 
hunted gratis in such fashion. Satirical verses failed to sour 
him. He took the sting out of their tail by reprinting them at 
his own private press, and posted them far and wide. On the 
last day of his mastership he elipped quietly away to the station, 
and when they looked for him to give hima parting cheer, he had 
been well nigh gone an hour. 

The benews of being “the man who belongs to” the Duke, or 
the Earl, or little Lecturer, was no burden to him. He took 
quite naturally to the Turf from the first, enfolded under the 
wing of Danebury. In 1862 not six people at Newmarket knew 
who the slim lad was on the gray cob; but the Ring soon saw 
that he was a veritable Hampshire ambassador when he put down 
the money so unflinchingly on a Danebury pot. To John Day’s 
suggestion that in his position he was morally bound to have a 
nice yearling or two of his own, he leant no ungracious ear. 
‘When the rivalry round the Hampton Court and Middie Park 
rings almost foamed into madness, and 2,500 guineas and 2,000 
guineas were among the yearling prices of one afternoon, he was 
never tempted beyond 1,650 guineas for King Charles, and 1,500 

eas for Robespierre. The former would have been dear at 
— and the latter won well in the colours of another. 








guineas) were among his cheapest purchases. The late Alfred 
Day first wore his colours on Garotter in the Althorp Park 
Btakes at Northampton, and Sam won @ maiden plate on 
that colt a few weeks afterwards. first great victory for the 
“red and white hoops” was the Cambridgeshire of 1864, with 
Ackworth, which had been esteemed a dear two thousand pur- 
chase. Gradually his stables swelled to upwards of 30, and about 
£70,000 were the spoils of six seasons. Catalogue was a great 
pet of his Lordsbip’s, and he did not care how much he backed 
her for in a selling sweepstakes, and how dearly he redeemed 
her. A cycle of barrenness followed one of profusion, and Mr. 
Padwick graciously allowed him, in 1865, to have Kangaroo 
it was said, £12,000, and he never won as many half-pence, while 
The Duke was useless, from influenza, till half the season was 
over. In 1866, which produced him a One Thousand Guinea 
winner in Repulse, and a Goodwood Cup one in The Duke, the 
stable was once more at a dead-lock for a Cesarewitch horse, but 
little Lecturer, a foal from the Sledmere sale, carried 7st. 3lb., 
and won, it was said, £40,000 for the Donnington party. A win- 
ter’s reflection convinced his Lozdship that Hermit could never 
win the Derby, and £103,000 was the price he paid for bis 
thoughts. People were once wont to tell, almost below their 
breath, that “ Davis, the Leviathan,” had been known to pay 
away £60,000 on the Derby. The present age is capable of grea- 
ter efforts, as before the Monday the bankers and solicitors had 
consulted, and the whole of the Marquis’s losings were found for 
him. Thus panic was averted from the “Corner,” but the fair 
lands of Londoun passed from his hand. At Ascot his lucky star 
rose Once more. Lady Elizabeth and Lecturer were both in form, 
and his Lordship kept backing them, and piling on the winnings 
again by a sort of geometric progression, gambling till he had 
won nearly half “his ain again.” It was now the turn for re- 
verses. His Lordship rather fancied The Earl, put the stable 
overruled him in favour of Lady Elizabeth. The flying filly came 
back with a sadly checkered tame, a bad fifth for the Middle 
Park Plate, and yet the victress in one of the most wonderful of 
modern matches at 9b, with the three-year-old Julius, The 
Marquis had now fallen back again to nearly the same ‘‘ agony 
point” in finance as when he saw the “all-rose” handed home 
for the Derby. A weary wiater followed, and he was so driveo 
from pillar to post by many troubles and Tarf creditors, that he 
lost his interest in Turf matters and his head for calculations with 
it. The irritable Lady Elizabeth wasted to a shadow in her train- 
ing ; and how The Earl was scratched, and then became the hero 
of the Parisians and the Ascot visitors, and how the few words 
that were dropped at York proved the precursor ot his Leger 
doom, are all dark passages of Turf politics, and not easily for- 
gotten. We saw the last of The Earl when he was bought inas a 
burgomaster for 3,900 guineas at Tattersall’s, and then he de- 
parted to Findon with a leg, upon whose chances of standing a 
ee each man seemed to differ with his fellow. 
he late Marquis had been abroad all the summer in his yacht, 
but no northern breezes could fan him back to health. He came 
to Doncaster, from Norway, on crutches, and looking very illand 
nervous, and well he might, as, instead of having a Si. Leger 
winner, he had only the lean comfort of a veterinary cert‘ficate 
from Mr. Mavor. At the Firat October he was on Newmarket 
Heath in a basket carriage, which he only quitted to say a word 
to the pretty Athena, “which once was mare of mine,” when she 
was led back a winner. As at Doncaster, he did not go beyond 
a “pony” or two. “Mind I’m to have this paid,” said one ring 
man when he booked it tc him, and after that week they saw him 
no more. Nearly seven seasons had passed by since he first 
came a lad of nineteen fresh from Eton to Newmarket, and he 
left it a shattered man, only to die. He spent some time at Folke- 
stone, and visited:town for a few days before he. set out for a 
winter sojourn with his wife on the Nile, e few friends 
to hope that he might come back a new man and live 
quietly in his old country home, and train the foals by The Duke. 
t was not to be. ‘All the wheels were down,” and now the 
fourth and the last Marquis of Hastings Only livee in race- 
course story. 





yess. 
ConpDuoTED BY Caprain G. H. MACKENZIBE 


PROBLEM, Ne, 1,037.—By Dr. Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK. 











White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION £0 PROBLEM NO.1,086, 


White. Black. 
1RtoQB4é | 1 Rto R7 ch (a) 
2K toQ kts 2 R checks 
3 K tks 


| 3 Any move 
4 Q or R mates 


(a) If P to K 5, White plays 2 B tks R, &c. 





CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


A Handicap Tournament will be commenced about the 10th of 
next month, at the Chéss Rooms in Division Street, and, judg- 
ing from the number of players who are daily to be met with 
there, the entries for the Tournament ought to be tolerably nu- 
merous, : 


BLINDFOLD PLAY BY MR. NEUMANN. 


We learn from the “Chess World” for November that Mr 
Neumann was to give on the 14th of the present month a Chess 
Soirée, in the Café de la Régence, at which which he was to play 
on irra eight games without sight of the Chess 


This we believe to be Mr. Neumann’s first appearance in pub- 
lic as a blindfold player, and we shall be curious to learn whether 
his attempt to rival the feats of Morphy, Paulsen, and Black. 


at, | burne, has proved successful. 





CHESS IN BROOKLYN. 
The following game was played last week at the newly estab- 
lished Chess Rooms, No, 804 Atlantic Street. 
Messrs. Delmar, Dill, and Mackenzie consult against Messre, 
Barnett, Brenzinger, and Stanley. 
Evans GamBIrT. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Messrs. Messrs. Messrs. Messrs, 
D.,D.andM. 2B.,B.and8 D.,D.andM.  B.,B.andg, 
1PtoK4 P 2LBtoQKt RtoKB2 
2KttoK B3 KttoQB3 22 RtoK Kt3 PtoQ B6(a) 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB 23 BtksP KttoQB5 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P $A Kt toQR6 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 2 KttoK R5 KttksB 
6 Castles PtoQ3 26 R tks Kt R to Q B 2(5) 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 27 PtoK5 BtoK B4 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 23 RtoKB B to K Kt3 
9 KttoQB3 nove 29 PtoK6 RtoKB 
10 BtoQ3 KttoK2 30 BtoQKt4(c) Q tks QP 
ll PtoQ5 Castles 31 KttoK B4 QtoQB5 

12 BtoQ Kt2 KttoK Kt3 32 QtksQ KtksQ 
13 Kt to K2 4g yy 33 B tks R K tks B 
14 RtoQB PtoK B3 34 Rto K Kt4 BtoQ6(d) 
aeoe BtoQ2 35 PtoK7ch K to K (e) 
16 KtoR KttoK4 36 RtksKKtP BtoK5 
17 Kt tks Kt | ye 37 RtoK Bto K6 
18 PtoK B4 tke P 38 RtoQ RtoBs 
19 Kt tks P RtoQB 39 RtksR Btks R 

WRoQBS PtoQBs5 40 KttoK6 





And Black resigns. 
(a) Black sacrifices a Pawn for the purpose of liberating the 


(b) Tite enables White to push on the K P very advanta- 


usly. 

ae) The first players do not make the most of their position 
here; they ought tc have defended the Q P before playing to 
win the “ exchange.” 

(d) K to K strikes us as being a better move. 

(e) In declining to capture the Pawn Black appears to have 
overlooked the fact that White on the next move is not obliged 
to move his Rook from K B aq; asif it be taken by the B, the 
reply of 37 Kt to Q 5 is decisive. 





CHESS IN GERMANY. 
The subjoined game, between Messrs. Lange and Zukertort, 
occurred in the late Tournament of the West German Chess Con- 


The notes are by the Chess Editor of the London Era. 
Evans GAMBIT DECLINED. 





Black. White. Black. White. 

Mr. Z. . Mr. L. Mr. Z. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 $e hd R tks Q 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 21 Kttks KBP QR to Keq 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBé 22 B to QBi(e) Rto K7 
4PtoQKt4 BtoQ Kt3 Ph omy sy | Pto K R3 
5 Castles PtoQ3 24 PtksQRP P tke P 

6 PtoQB3(a) Ktto K BS 23 RtoKB4 BtoK3 
7TPtoQR4 PtoQR3 7 foe to Q4 
8 PtoQ3s Castles 27 KttksKRPch K to R2 
pRaats Pear? TB pean) kes 
10 Kt b to 8 
11 P tks sad K Kt tks P 30 Rtks R KtksR . 
Bree Q tks B 31 RtoKB6 Rtke Pch 
18 Q Kt to B tks Q Kt 82 KtoBsq PtoQB3 
14 P tks B 54 sq 33 Rtks K RP Kt to Kt6 
15 BtoQR3 R to K aq 34 RtoRSch KtoB2 
16 PtoQ Kt5 Pto K 5(d) 35 RtoR7 ch KtoK3 
17 P tks Q tks K 36 RtoR6ch KtoB4é 
18 oe Bon. hod Fp 87 PtoKR4(g) Kt tks B 
19 Kt to Kt Q tks K Pch 

And Mr, Zukertort resigned. 


(a) Mr. Zukertort reproached himself afterwards for this move, 
which is, certainly, somewhat weak. 
(6) B to K Kt 8 would, perhaps, have done him more ser- 


ice. 
(c) Better to have moved his Q to Q 2. 


) This move greatly improves Mr. Lange’s game. 
oS Mr. Zukertort gives the followin vetatien to prove that 
he ought here to have played his R to K B 4;— 
White. Black, 

22RtoK B4 | 22 Kt to Kt6 

23 R tks B 23 Kt tks R 

24 KttoK R6ch | 24 K toReq 

25 Ktto B7ch 


Drawn game. 


(f) Bto K B8 would have prolonged the defence, but Mr. 
Lange, with a piece more, must have proved victorious in the 


end. 

) What matters it? The day is lost, and there is an end! 
1% nad played 87 R to B 6 ch the continuation is obviorely — 
White. Black. 

37 K to Kt4 
38 PtoR4ch 88 K to Kt5 
39 R to Kt 6ch 39 K to R6 
40 PtoR5 40 RtksR 
41 Ptks R 41 Kt tksB 
42 P tks Kt 42 K to Kt5 
48 KtoK2 43 K to Kt4 
44 Pto Kt? | 44 K to Kt3 
45 KtoQ3 45 PtoQR4 


&e, &e. 
NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE C0O., 


ND AVENUE 
Sr ‘are 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 


JEWELER xp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVE be 
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His two best horses, The Duke (500 guineas) aud the Earl (450 
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